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With the going out of August the camping season is drawing to a close ; this week-end the 
familiar bugle calls will bo heard in many camps for the last time. Here is a girl bugler 
sounding Reveille in a camp of the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry. 


A SLAVE BOY WHO 
KNEW KING GEORGE 

THE OLD, OLD FAR-OFF 
DAYS 

Father Petro Looks Back From 
His Hilltop in Nyasaland 

GRATEFUL TO BE FREE 

Fifty years ago a little East African 
boy who was being carried away across 
the Indian Ocean in an Arab dhow, to 
be sold.as a slave, was rescued with his 
companions by H.M.S. Osprey, a British 
gunboat which was on tiro loolc-oift for 
slave traders. 

Today that boy is Father Petro 
Ivilckwa, one of the native clergy of 
the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa, and he is in charge of their 
church at Mkope Hill, Nyasaland. He 
was ordained in Likoma Cathedral, 
which stands on , a little- island off the 
shores of Lake Nyasa, in 19x7. - 

African’s Letter to Africans 

Father Petro has happy as well as 
■bitter memories of the past, and because 
’ ho wants his own African people to 
-remember the advantages they enjoy, 
and also because he is a man of a 
grateful heart, he has recently written a 
letter which seems to us well worth 
calling attention to. It is published in 
the July number of the Nyasaland 
Diocesan Chronicle. 

The letter is of particular interest 
because it shows how our present King 
entered into this African boy's life, and 
has consequently influenced the lives of 
his fcllow-Africans. 

The letter begins ': “ I do not think 
many of the missionaries in East Africa, 
or even my. African brothers and sisters, 
realise or know that King George the 
Fifth was one of the pioneers in our 
missionary work, not in the field of 
action, but as a guardian.” 

Royal Princes Stop Slavery 

Father Petro then goes on to tell how 
lie was saved, by the men of H.M.S. 
Osprey. ’ The party of slaves (he says) 
was first sent to Muscat to be under the 
care of the British Consul there, and 
afterwards they were sent to Bombay, 
But before that the captain of the Osprey 
chose two of them, Petro and his 
companion Mwatnbala, and they were 
taken on the gunboat. When her 
term of work in the Indian Ocean was 
over', the captain handed them to Lord 
Charles Scott of;H.M.S. Bacchante, the 
flagship of the East African squadron. 
Petro was made the admiral’s punkah 
boy, and his companion was the captain’s 
punkah boy. . 

H.M.S. Bacchante was the boat on 
which the present King and his brother 
received their naval training, doing the 
ordinary work of an officer, and Father 
Petro was lucky to join and work on the 
same ship as our King and to be in the 
same ward-room with him. He fre¬ 


quently talks now of the work of the 
royal princes in helping to stop slavery 
on the Indian Ocean and in guarding 
missionaries. 

In 1887 the admiral was so pleased 
with the work of these two young 
Africans that he sent Petro and his 
companion to the Kiungani College, 
Zanzibar, where they grew up to be 
useful citizens. 

There is no sign of slave traders in 
East African waters now, or even in the 
towns on the African coasts. “ Now 
we Africans (says Lather Petro in this 
interesting letter), men and women, old 
and children, are enjoying our freedom 
in peace under the British flag. Time is 
passing, and the history of the missions 
of East and Central Africa is growing. 
It seems to me, on behalf of my African 
brothers and sisters, that we cannot 
keep our eyes and minds shut; if we 
do we shall be ungrateful. We can’t 
let this duty of freeing us from slavery 
be unnoticed. It is our duty now to 
pay our tribute from our heart.” 


HE SERVED WITH 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

New Zealand’s Grand Old Man 

An old doctor who worked with 
Florence Nightingale in the Crimean 
.War, 75 years ago, has just died in New 
Zealand at 97. 

He was Dr Giles, who was mentioned 
in the C.N. a few months ago. Perhaps 
he was the last of those who knew the 
Lady with the Lamp when she was in 
the hospital of Scutari. 

Old Dr Giles was born in Frome, 
Somerset, in 1832, and had lived in New 
Zealand since 1858. What a lot of 
history he had seen inadc ! He was in 
turn a back-blocks settler in the New 
Zealand bush, an army surgeon in the 
war against the Maoris, a newspaper 
editor, a warden of the goldfields in the 
far-away days when millions of pounds’ 
worth of gold were mined in New Zealand, 
and finally a magistrate. Lie was a non- 
smoker and a total abstainer all his life. 


THE COBBLER FROM 
THE UNIVERSITY 

YOUNG ISTVAN 
STEFANITS OF BUDAPEST 

The Face of a Scholar and 
the Heart of a Gentleman 

AND THE JOY OF A WORKER 

To try to win a higher education than 
that enjoyed by your father, in order to 
better your position in the world, is a 
natural and a good thing. But to want 
that education for itself, with no 
ulterior motive, is perhaps even better. 

This is the position of young Istvan 
Stefanifs of Budapest, who is a shoe¬ 
maker and the son of a shoemaker, and 
has just finished a distinguished uni¬ 
versity career by talcing a degree. 

When lie left school his father took 
him into the business and he learned to 
make boots and shoes. He found it a 
fascinating occupation arid wished for 
no other. But he had a hankering for 
book knowledge as well, and decided to 
go on with his studies and to take a 
university degree. 

The Value of a Degree 

He could not attend all the lectures, 
of course, but be made up for that by 
private study morning and evening, 
before and after workshop hours. He 
passed all his examinations with dis¬ 
tinction, and could, if lie chose, write 
Doctor Juris after his name, only, 
being a modest young man, he does not 
choose to do so. He has acquired his 
knowledge for his own enjoyment, not 
for show, though he finds that it has its 
uses also in business. 

For the shop lias many distinguished 
customers both at home and abroad, and 
these customers naturally like to find 
that they have an educated man to deal 
with. Indeed the pleasant-voiced young 
man with the work-worn hands and the 
face of a scholar and the heart of a gentle¬ 
man has already attracted more custom¬ 
ers to the shop than his father ever had. 

The making of riding boots is young 
Istvan’s special joy, and it is said that 
he is much prouder of a particularly 
successful pair of boots than of his 
doctor’s degree. 

" What’s the good of a degree, then ? ” 
ask some of his friends ; " you don’t 
have to be a Doctor bt Law to make good 
riding boots.” 

That is true. But it is just possible that, 
the spirit which wins a degree in the face 
of untold difficulties may produce ex¬ 
cellent results also in the making of boots. 


A SAD STORY 

Aledslia, in Lithuania, has a volunteer 
fire brigade. 

They bought a new hose recently, 
and, wishing to try it, set fire to an old 
barn. Report is silent as to the hose, 
but we read that ” the flames got out 
of control, and more than a thousand 
houses were unfortunately burned down.” 
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A SALMON PUZZLE 

WHY ARE THEY NOT 
IN THE WYE ? 

Theory of an Earthquake in 
the Bed of the Sea 

OR ARE WE CATCHING 
TOO MANY? 

By Our Natural Historian 

The life story of certain of our fishes 
seems as mysterious as it was to the 
yokels who discussed it in one of Shake¬ 
speare's plays. Fish seem as wayward as 
t he smiles of an April sky, disappearing 
for years from time-honoured haunts 
and reappearing when least expected. 

The mystery this year is the absence 
from the River Wye of the salmon which 
should now be running up. Appear¬ 
ances suggest that practically all the fish 
born in a certain year have vanished. 
Certainly they arc not going up the Wye, 
and the suggestion has been made at the 
Board of Fisheries that the young salmon 
which went down to the sea four or five 
years ago, and should now be grown up 
and returning to lay their eggs in the 
river, must have been destroyed by an 
earthquake under the sea. 

Earthquake or Hot Weather ? 

That is interesting, but it does not 
seem to accord with the facts about 
other fish. There has been no shortage 
among the herrings, mackerel, cod, and 
flatfish. Possibly something much more 
commonplace than an earthquake hap¬ 
pened unobserved. 

.Hot weather is good for fish as it is 
good for crops, but it must bo heat in 
reason and season. The prolonged heat 
of June and July, coupled with the 
absence of rain, so reduced the level of 
the rivers which empty on the Moray, 
Banff, and Nairnshire coasts that salmon 
in huge shoals have waited in vain at 
the mouths, unable to ascend, and have 
been netted in thousands. 

Looking to the Future 

At the mouth of the River Findhorn 
alone as many as two thousand salmon, 
waiting for a way up the river, have 
been netted weekly, and at the mouth of 
the River Lossie, which leads to the home 
of the Prime Minister, noo salmon were 
caught in three days. Out of these great 
numbers many fish should have gone up 
the rivers to spawn. 

Such ravages must have their effect 
on the future salmon stock of the rivers. 
A few years hence we shall probably 
hear of a shortage in these rivers and 
wonder if some subterranean convulsion 
has been responsible. The commonplace 
in Nature is generally the clue to the 
. apparently marvellous. E. A. B. 

THE NEW TOWN RISING 
Near Ben Nevis 

Aluminium has come into use so 
much that a factory for its manufacture 
on a very large scale was planned some 
years ago in the Highlands of Scotland. 

In order to supply the electric power 
for this factory one of the longest rock 
tunnels in the world has been made for 
water to ilow through on its way to 
the power house, where it turns the 
immense turbines which generate the 
electricity. 

The tunnel is 15 miles long : it burrows 
under Ben Nevis, and it takes water 
from a large loch as well as from moun¬ 
tain streams which it meets on its way. 

When the work is finished and the 
factory in full work, thousands of men 
will be employed in it, and a new town 
is being built for them in a remote 
part of Inverness-shire. This is the 
only part of Great Britain where water- 
power’ is being used on a' very large 
scale. In Ireland the RivcnShannon has 
been harnessed, and there is still talk 
‘ of treating the Severn, in the West of 
' England, in the sanie way, but the 
difficulties there are much greater than 
in 1 tie Scottisli Highlands. 


THE FLYING MONK 

OtherDays,Other Manners 

A PILOT PREACHER’S BUSINESS 

The last person we should ever expect 
to see clambering out of an aeroplane 
would be a monk, but the unexpected 
is always happening today, and Brother 
G. E. Fettes has got his pilot's certificate. 

Of course the Brother is not going to 
fly for pleasure. His aeroplane base 
will be the Holy Cross Mission, about 
400 miles up the Yukon River, and his 
work will be to link up lonely mission 
stations in Alaska. 

The Arctic weather has cut off some 
stations completely for a great part of 
the year in the past. The monks had to 
wait for the ice to form, or the ice to 
break, as the case might be, before they 
could travel by dog team or boat, and 
it took many months to make a complete 
tour of tlie stations. 

Now they can make that tour in two 
weeks, and they need not wait for the ice. 

The aeroplane is equipped with wire¬ 
less, and can be used as an ambulance if 
need be. But its main business will be 
to carry missionaries to lonely places 
where two or three arc gathered to¬ 
gether for a service, and this is probably 
the first time an aeroplane has been used 
for such a purpose. 

Gone is the day when the preaching 
friar travelled on a mule or a donkey, 
but the zeal which sent ,him forth has 
not changed. He learns to handle the 
joystick instead of the bridle; that is all, 

YOUNG AT 96 
Nearly a Cenlury of Music 

" It is wonderful to think of a hundred 
pounds a year without working for it,” 
said a good old man the other day. 

But the good old man has well earned 
his hundred a year. Ho is Professor 
Francesco Berger, aged 96, to whom a 
Civil List pension has lately been given. 

Professor Berger, who was born in 
London, is a musician, and he has been 
interested in music for over 90 years, 
lie still teaches the piano, which he has 
taught for 75 years, and among his 
pupils have been Miss Sybil Thorndike, 
Sir Hilbert Parry, and Miss Marie Corelli. 
He was an intimate friend of Dickens. 

But in spite of his pension the pro¬ 
fessor means to go on working as hard 
as ever. - Besides teaching the piano 
lie writes in four languages—English, 
Italian, French, and German, and the 
seven musicql compositions he has 
written in the last two years have been 
published here and in America.' 

With regard to his pension the pro¬ 
fessor says lie will live a long time to 
make the most of it. We hope he will, 
and we much admire him for tackling 
old age with such vigour. 


THE ZOO’S BLIND VISITORS 

The other day fifty blind people were 
taken round the Zoo. 

All the keepers were ready to help the 
sightless visitors to enjoy themselves. 
They took many little furry animals out 
of their cages for them to hold and stroke 
with their sensitive fingers,, and one 
keeper even allowed them to handle a 
baby crocodile. 

The party gave buns to the elephants, 
and at the prompting of the lion-keeper 
Leo gave them a loud roar of welcome 
when they entered the lion-house. 

These blind men and women were part 
of a great body of Esperanto-speaking 
people from all over the world who had 
come on a visit to England for their 
annual congress. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Carausius . . . Ivah-raw-she-us 

Catuvellauni . . Cat-oo-vel-law-ne 

Cunobclinus . . Koo-no-be-ly-nus 

Kumassi . . . . Koo-mahs-see 

Selachii. Sc-lay-kc-i 

Suetonius . '. Swe-toe-ne-us 

Waikato , . . .Wah-c-kah-toe 


THE LADY IN THE 
Charabanc 

A War Memorial That 
Has Not Faded 

This delightful story comes from a 
lady just home from Germany. 

She was travelling in the great heat by 
charabanc from Nuremberg to Rotten- 
burg the other day, and had such a 
headache that when the vehicle stopped 
for the passengers to see some famous 
sight she remained with aching temples 
seated in her place. 

The driver, who had very little 
English, managed to ask if the gracious 
Frau was ill ? 

“ Yes, with a pain in the head," she 
said, whereupon the driver got out of 
his place and sauntered through tlie 
square to the spot where one or two other 
drivers lingered. 

Presently he came back with one of 
the other men, who spoke English, and 
produced a little bottle of ammonia 
from his pocket. 

“ The gracious lady has a bad head ? 
Then it is .absolutely necessary that she 
should smell this.” 

A Memory That Lingers 

The English lady smiled and sniffed. 
Then ; “ It is necessary a second time.” 
Again the pungent stuff was tried; 
ammonia is very powerful. ” And now 
a third time—and that will entirely 
take the headache away.” 

It entirely did. 

“ Why arc the Germans so friendly 
to us ? ” asked the lady when she was 
back in her hotel. 

” Mainly, perhaps, because you were 
so good to her prisoners in the war,” 
answered a dweller in Nuremberg. " The 
effect of that still lingers. Remember 
that countless alarming stories about 
England were circulated in Germany in 
war-time, but when the prisoners came 
home, obviously well-carcd-for and 
gently treated, the people began to see 
and hear that these stories were not true, 
and the impression on their minds has 
never faded away.” 

” What a happy thing ! ” murmured 
the Englishwoman, remembering the con¬ 
cern on the- solid German face that had 
bent over her with tlie ammonia bottle. 

THE LORD MAYOR AND 
HIS MULBERRIES 
A Sad Raid in the City 

Fruit-gathering in tlie very heart of 
the City of London I 

It sounds impossible. Fruit, too, 
grown in a public place. The place is 
Finsbury Circus, where grow four 
mulberry trees. Each year about this 
time the best of the mulberries have 
been picked and sent to the Lord 
Mayor. This year there is none for 
him, for the wood-pigeons which nest 
in the plane trees' of tlie Circus garden 
have eaten them all. 

The other pigeons in the City do not 
care for mulberries, but the coo-coo-ing 
kind are very greedy for them. What 
is to be done ? The only way to preserve 
the fruit would be to shoot the wood- 
pigeons, and there would be a great 
outcry against that, for many people 
working in offices love to sit for a few 
minutes in the middle of the day and 
listen to their restful crooning, however 
destructive these birds mav be in the 
countryside. And, after all, the Lord 
Mayor can buy plenty of mulberries. 

.What would he do, by the way, 
if some other neighbours were to raid 
his turtle soup—the cats, for example, 
which are descended from Dick Whit¬ 
tington’s famous companion ? He would 
be in a real difficulty then, for all the 
Lord Mayor’s guests expect to be given 
turtle soup, though few of them like it 
when they get it. 1 


WHAT TO DO WITH 
THE TRAMP 

Lazy Men of the Roads 

TWO SORTS OF WAYFARERS 

What to do with the tramp is a 
question that lias puzzled.the rulers of 
England, national and local, for hun¬ 
dreds of years. ' ■ 

All through English history the 
vagrant has been a figure in national 
life, we are'told. Always there have 
been a number of people, mostly men, 
who preferred to wander about, doing 
no work, depending on private charity 
for their food during the day and on 
public relief for their night’s lodging. 

For them the Casual Wards of our 
Poor Law institutions exist. Some of 
these are clean and comfortable, though 
not, of course, luxurious ; others, it is 
shown by a report just issued from the 
Ministry of Health, are cruel and 
shameful places, where the tramps arc 
treated very much worse than animals 
on decent farms. 

Work-Seekers and Loafers 

The report is made by a Committee 
composed partly of officials and partly 
of outsiders wlio have visited a largo 
number of casual wards, and no doubt 
those responsible for ill-treating the 
tramps have been told sharply to 
alter their ways. 

There are two kinds of men on tlie 
roads. Some are seeking work ; often 
they have to walk long distances 
before they find any. Others arc simply 
loafers who are often thieves, and 
almost always cadgers, though now and 
again one comes across a tramp who 
is honest and tries to keep himself 
respectable, but who cannot settle down 
to a regular life. 

In all casual wards where vagrants 
arc treated according to the wishes of 
the Ministry of Health every visitor 
must take a bath, and, unless they hold 
tickets which show that they are work¬ 
seekers, they have to stay for two 
nights and are given some suitable 
occupation for one day. 

Better Food 

The Committee recommend that they 
should be given rattier more varied 
and more palatable food, encouraged 
to keep themselves tidy, and given 
opportunities to cease being tramps 
and become industrious, useful members 
of society. 

But they say that " years must 
pass before we see the last of the army 
of wayfarers who now haunt our road¬ 
ways.” The most important thing is 
to prevent young recruits from joining 
this army. The Committee do not 
say anything about that. The best way 
to prevent it is for employment to bo 
available for everyone, and we are 
a long way from that at present. 

Things Said 

No game is in a sound state when it is 
played only by professionals. Dean Inge 
A publisher wants to bo a prophet, 
and he has to be a gambler. 

Mr John Murray 

It is a terrible tragedy that young 
people live on a sort of public allow¬ 
ance. Mr Lansbury 

” A soft answer turneth away wrath ” 
should be bung on every business 
telephone. Sir Francis Goodenough 

Half one’s pleasure has to come by 
laughing at and not with a film. 

Mr Evelyn Waugh 

The physique of a Guardsman today 
is just as fine as any Greek warrior’s. 

Mr C. R. W. Nevinson 
Every child is for the State a potential 
citizen, for the Church a potential saint. 
The Bishops at Lambeth 
When sacrifice is made for the sake 
of the family, the cross becomes a crown. 

The Lambeth Conference’. ■ 
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In the harvest field • Toy motor race • The hampton court vine 







The Start of the Race—These children are lined up for a thrilling race for pedal cars which took place at Deauville, the French seaside resort. 



In Full Sail—This splendid picture of a 
yacht In full sail was taken from the deck 
of another yacht In the Solent. 



Bringing In the Sheaves—This year the farmers have had to take advantage 
of every spell of fine weather for harvesting. The two girls In this picture 
are helping to gather the oats while holiday-making on a farm In Hereford, 



Hard Work—This passenger barge near 
Volendam In Holland is propelled by two 
men, one pulling and the other pushing. 



The JVIoro the Merrier—Holiday-time in London can bo spent in a very enjoyable manner, New Thames Oridge—Work Is proceeding rapidly on the new Lambeth Bridge across the 

particularly by children who live within easy reach of some of the parks. Here is a merry Thames. This picture of the piers in course of construction shows that although wood Is no 

group of children on one of the swings In St James’s Park. longer part of the actual structure Its help is essential during the building operations. 





Feeding the Deer—Many of the door in Richmond Park overcome their natural timidity to A Famous Vine—The 1G2-year-old vine at Hampton Court Palace Is a wonderful sight at this 

begfor titbits from visitors. Perhaps they believe there is safety In numbers. time of the year when It is laden wlth.grapes. Here are two visitors admiring the crop. 
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THE BISHOP AT THE 
CAMP FIRE 

A Scout From Madagascar 
and His Stories 

A PRESENT FROM A WITCH 

It. is not often boys and girls have the 
opportunity of jnceting a bishop in the 
free and easy uniform of a Scout. 

Such, however, was the experience of 
the Newbury Scouts and Guides when 
they listened a week or two ago to a real 
tale of pioneering, given round their 
camp 'fire by Dr O’l'crrall, the Bishop 
of Madagascar. 

A tall, broad-shouldered figure under 
his wide-brimmed khaki hat, he spoke 
as a Scout and a pioneer. Some pioneers, 
said ho, are doctors who go into the bush 
to introduce new medicines; some 
surveyors who open up new tracts of 
country ; some missionaries who teach 
the first Scout Law—to honour God. 

Frightened to Death 

The Scout Bishop took from the 
pocket of his Scout shirt three pieces of 
wood, tied with string and embroidered 
with beads. “ A Killer,” explained the 
Bishop to his breathless audience, 

given to me in Madagascar by a witch. 
Imagine a native village where a man 
has died. His friends, thinking his body 
is possessed of an evil spirit, call in the, 
witch to find the person responsible. 
The witch picks out any person in the 
village, and, gathering round an earthen¬ 
ware pot, the relations of the dead man 
place the Killer in the water, and ‘ wish 1 
that So-and-So may die. - And the 
extraordinary thing is that So-and-So 
does die, slowly I ” 

■ The moment a person is bewitched 
he is separated from other people. He 
sleeps all night alone in a dark little hut, 
and becomes frightened. The next 
morning, when he goes down the village, 
everybody stands and looks at him. 
Even in England, as the Bishop said, if 
four or five people told us we looked ill 
we should begin to feel uncomfortable. 
Much worse is it in a country where 
they believe in witchcraft, for people 
actually do die of fright. 

A Gold Cross 

Very different was another symbol 
which the Bishop took from round his 
neck. A beautiful gold cross hung on a 
thin cord. To the delight and wonder 
of every Scout and Guide present, the 
ends of the cord were secured by a 
fisherman's knot. 

" Everything I have learned in Scout¬ 
ing,” said Dr O’Ferrall, ” has been 
extraordinarily useful, especially since I 
have moved about in different parts of 
the world. Most Scouts are supposed to 
know one job well and a good deal about 
other people's jobs.” He did not add 
that in his own case knowing other 
people’s jobs had consisted in building a 
house with his own hands, making a 
road through nearly 30 miles of jungle, 
and paddling a rough canoe over the 
rivers in his diocese. 


LITTLE ISLANDERS 

Among the quaint little places making 
up -the British Commonwealth there are 
none that has more picturesque his¬ 
tories than Norfolk and Pitcairn Islands. 

The few hundred inhabitants of both 
these islands arc descendants of the 
mutineers who seized the ship Bounty 
in the South Seas in 1789. 

The people of Norfolk Island held high 
holiday in June to celebrate the 74111 
anniversary of the landing of the 182 
descendants of the Bounty mutineers 
who made the long voyage from Pitcairn 
Island, which had become too small for 
them all. There arc still living on the 
island three old men and eight old 
women who had made the voyage. 

Some time after they had settled on. 
Norfolk Island, two of the families went 
back to their old home at Pitcairn, and 
their descendants now total 182, the 
same number as the original migrants. ' 


WHAT HAPPENED TO 
THE TROUT? 
Emptying a Lake 

Just about the time the C.N. told its 
readers how NeW Zealanders had har¬ 
nessed the Waikato River at Arapuni 
to get electricity, something went wrong 
and the big lake behind the dam had to 
be emptied. 

So the gates of the dam were opened 
and the water flowed away down the 
river. But what happened to all the 
trout that used to live in the lake 
behind the dam ? 

There were thousands of them before 
the water was let loose. It is thought 
by some that many of the trout were 
killed when the water rushed away. 
Other people say that the fish would 
have been warned by the increasing 
current that all was not well and would 
have* made for the upper reaches of the 
river and out of the lake. 

Let us hope they were wise enough 
to do this. 


THE OLD FIRM 

There is always something pathetic 
about a business which has lasted for 
a very long time coming to an end. 

Apart from the misfortune of the 
workers who lose their employment, 
we feci as wc feel when a great tree is 
felled or an ancient building crumbles 
away or is pulled down. 

In Dartford a much-esteemed firm of 
furniture dealers has been in existence 
since 1823. The family of Stidolph 
kept the shop in their hands all the time. 
They had their ups and downs; on 
tlio whole they. did pretty well; but 
at last the day came for the shutters 
to be pulled down for the last time. 

A member of the family performed 
this melancholy act. After its 107 years 
of service to the town the old business 
has been shut up. It occupied a building 
much older than itself, which we hope 
will be preserved. One of its chimneys 
is supposed to have been tire first 
chimney built in the town. That takes 
us back to the time when the smoke 
from fires, made in the centre of rooms, 
escaped through a hole in the roof —or 
did not-escape l 


THE SORT OF THINGS SOME 
PEOPLE DO 

Mr J, \V. Peacock, R.A.C. Patrol at 
Blackwell Moor, near Miller’s Dale in 
Derbyshire, has spent months of hard 
work on the roadside rock garden near 
liis patrol box. 

Hundreds of people have admired this 
beautiful little spot, and congratulated 
its creator. On a Sunday morning not 
long ago Mr Peacock arrived to find 
it utterly laid waste, and some of liis 
plants and a bird-shelter stolen. 

Since the stealing of a statue on an 
arterial road outside London there has 
hardly been a meaner outrage, but the 
pettiness of some people is beyond 
belief. It happens that the London 
General buses have adopted a sugges¬ 
tion of the C.N., in its campaign against 
the Litter Lout, by asking passengers 
to leave their tickets in the bus, and wc 
arc glad to see that of late the request 
has been printed in the front of some of 
the buses as well as at the back. It is 
hardly conceivable, but we have seen 
these notices deliberately mutilated, 
doubtless by the' sort of ill-mannered 
traveller who scratches his name on the 
front of a cathedral. 


THE GRAND PIANO IN THE 
MINSTER 

An American visiting York Minster 
not long ago learned of the sad plight 
of the great organ at the Minster. She 
went home, collected £2000, and sent it 
specially for organ repairs. The work 
is now in hand, and for the next four 
months music in the Minster will be 
provided by a grand piano ! 


A WORD FROM THE 

Church 

The Salt of the Earth 

We take these words from the Letter 
addressed by Bishops at the Lambeth Con¬ 
ference to members of flic Anglican Church 
throughout the wcrld. 

Christ did not commit His gospel to 
writings, but to a society which should 
alike interpret and exemplify His 
scheme of life. 

From the first this community- 
witness distinguished the Church from 
all the clubs and brotherhoods which 
abounded in the world of that day. Its 
purity, its comradeship, its cheerfulness 
were its attractive force. It provided 
a new scheme of life, and it grew. 

Its very growth in size and in popu¬ 
larity became its danger. So it is still. 
What many churchpcoplc need to recog¬ 
nise is that Christ's community lias 
been commissioned to set a standard of 
life which is not that of the world. Too 
often has the standard of Christians been 
assimilated to that of the surrounding 
society or of the spirit of the age. 

But the tremendous commission of 
the Head of the CLurch confronts us. 
Ye are the salt of the Earth. Ye are the 
light of the world. No metaphors could 
be more searching. Salt and light, 
He says, and that in every place and 
relationship of life—first and foremost, in 
all that concerns the family. 

The beauty of family life is one of 
God’s most precious gifts, and its 
preservation is a paramount respon¬ 
sibility of the Church. Holy marriage 
is part of God’s plan for mankind. 
It follows that any community dis¬ 
regards this at its peril. Empires have 
perished before now because the dry-rot 
of laxity and corruption in home life 
set in. To maintain the ideal of marriage 
is therefore to preserve the social health 
of the community. It is a national 
interest of supreme value. 

THE CHURCH AND WAR 
Arbitration First 

Nothing shows more clearly how deeply 
the feeling against war has taken hold 
of the conscience of the British race than 
the resolution of the Bishops of the 
Anglican Church assembled at the Lam¬ 
beth Conference. 

War, this declaration says, is " an 
outrage on the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of all mankind.” It is 
“ incompatible with the teaching and 
example of Jesus.” 

The Christian Church, it urges, .should 
refuse to countenance any war made by 
a Government which has not announced 
its readiness for arbitration. 

This means that the power of the 
Anglican Church is pledged not to sup¬ 
port any war in which the Government 
has not first exhausted all efforts to 
settle the quarrel by arbitration. 

It is a definite advance and a great 
step forward. 


A BRAVE CLIMB 

A group of spectators watched with 
painful interest a man climbing among 
the steel framework of the new bridge 
across Sydney Harbour tlio other day. 

lie was a foreman employed on the 
work, and he had been aroused at 
midnight by the news .that a burning 
rope threatened to set some scaffolding 
on fire. He at once went to the bridge 
and started to climb, although the wind 
was blowing hard. 

Perilously he picked his way, reached 
the burning rope, cut it so that the 
blazing portion fell into the water, and 
made his equally perilous journey back 
again in safety. • 


THE SHRIEKING AGE 

Who Will Stop the Noise? 

THE BELLOWING SHOP 
NUISANCE 

Of the making of noise there is no end. 
The louder we raise our voices against 
it, the more the noises grow. 

The kinenia shrieks, the gramophones 
bellow in the shops, the loud-speakers 
yell in the gardens, the aeroplanes in the 
sky arc beginning to compete with the 
motor-lorries, and the motor-cycles pour 
out their screeching on the ground. 

Will anyone do anything to stop it ? 
Something has been done in Rome, and 
though the C.N. has had many hard 
things to say of Signor Mussolini his 
action in the restraint of loud-speakers 
makes us think more kindly of Dictators. 
He lias forbidden shopkeepers to employ 
loud-speakers or gramophones or any 
other devices to attract the attention of 
passers-by. He is next going to turn his 
attention to motor-car horns. 

A good regulation against unnecessary 
horn-blowing was. framed in England a 
year ago. Nobody heeds it. The other 
day in a traffic block we heard a chorus 
of motor-horns raising their voices like 
a ragtime band to attract the attention 
of the point policeman. 

Motor-Cyclists in Kent 

If he had taken the names and 
addresses of the horn-blowers some step 
might have been taken to enforce a law 
which is a dead letter ; but the police¬ 
man has not time, and such a thing is 
simply not done. 

The motor-cyclist with his pneumatic 
drill in full blast dashes past every 
London policeman unchecked. But we 
are glad to learn that somewhere he is 
stopped. Our local Kentish Times.tells 
us that in the Bromley district 26 motor¬ 
cyclists were convicfcd in one week for 
making a noise. 

All hail to these Kentish Dictators f 

A Dictator for the 'skies is sadly 
needed. The aeroplane must become 
noisier and noisier as it grows bigger, 
faster, and more numerous ; and there 
is no getting away from its roar. 

It would not be so pernicious if some 
authorised Conductor could tell it to go 
“ Higher up, please ! ” 


THE BOYS WHO KNEW 
WHAT TO DO 
Eleven Little Men On a Lake 

A Boy Scout's good deeds are usually 
done for the benefit of other people, 
but a few’ weeks ago some Canadian 
Scouts did a good turn to themselves. 

Eleven of them were boating on a 
Quebec lake. After sunset a strong wind 
sprang up and a squall upset their 
boats. They were all thrown into the 
cold, dark water. 

Untrained and undisciplined boys 
would have been drowned, but not so 
these youngsters. Their leaders saw 
quickly what to do and gave orders. 
The rest obeyed at once ; they clasped 
hands across their capsized craft. 

During the night some of the younger 
lads grew chilled and numb; they 
could. hardly keep hold of their com¬ 
panions. Then the order was given 
to take belts off, and for each pair of 
boys to strap themselves together. 
This was effective, and when morning 
came, and help arrived, all the party 
were alive and not much the worse for 
their adventure. 

Could any better example of the value 
of Boy Scout training be wished for ? 
When an accident happens the first 
thing necessary is to know what to do, 
and the second is to be able to do it. 
There can be no doubt that the great 
Scout and Guide idea of Baden-Powell 
has improved the value of the entire 
human race. .' 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 





A RUSSIAN' FOOD PROBLEM 
Although Russia has had good 
harvests of fruit and vegetables 
Moscow ond Leningrad have 
scarcely benefited, large con¬ 
signments arriving in a decayed 
state owing to bad transport. 


FLOODS IN CHINA 
Vast floods between Tientsin 
and Mukden have caused great 
havoc, several villages beyond 
the Great Wall being inundated. 
The track of the Fcking-Mukden 
Railway has been damaged. 


A TL A NTIC 



NORWAY’S NEW ISLANDS 

<ri 

Three islands off the 


enst coast of Greenland 

^ (Trail Island, Geo- 


0 graphical Island, and 


Ymcrs Island) have 


been annexed for 


Norway by Norwegian 


hunters. 



KRAKATOA ACTIVE 
Anak Krukatoa, a small 
island which reappeared 
last June, disappeared 
and reappeared again 
during a new eruption 
of Krakatoa. About the 
same time the Japanese 
volcano Asama-Ynntn 
was also in action, 


MORE LIGHT 
A big decrease in im¬ 
ports of lanterns and 
lamps into the Gold 
Coast is largely due to 
the growing use of elec¬ 
tricity. Accra, Seccon- 
dec.Kumassi.Koforidua, 
and Aburiare so lighted. 



HEAT WAVE IN IRAK 
Intense heat in Irak 
caused grave suffering 
to Europeans and even 
the Arabs were affected. 
In Basra the shade tem¬ 
perature reached 120 
degrees Fahrenheit on 
several days. 


PACIFIC 


CapeTown 


FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 
The first motor-train to run be¬ 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific 
is operating on a new line be¬ 
tween Puerto Barrios ond San 
Salvador. It burns heavy oil. 


TO THE CAPE BY AIR 
The new London Capc air ser¬ 
vice is expected to begin next 
February. Cope Town will then 
be within eleven days of London, 
the fare being £125. 


AN UNUSUAL VISITOR 
A 40-foot whale went into 
Sydney Harbour ns far as the 
new bridge. With its tail it 
knocked two men out of a launch 
and then set off seaward. 


> 


THE A.A. MAN AND 
THE BIRDS 

Hundreds. of people went to see a 
great pageant not long ago and missed 
-the most delightful incident of all. 

A friend of the C.N. arrived at the 
parking ground and saw an A.A. scout 
apparently in hot dispute with' the 
chauffeur of a splendid car. 

“ What regulation has he broken ? ” 
thought our friend, and she drew near 
to discover, lest she should unwittingly 
do wrong herself. 

Blit it was no quarrel, but an earnest 
argument. ' 

“ You are all right now,” argued the 
scout, “ but are you sure you will 
clear it when you go ? ” 

” I tell you what,” conceded the 
chauffeur, ” I’ll take my bus right 
down to the end, and when I bring her 
back I’ll put her into another lock, so 
that I can't help clearing it.” 

The scout was standing over a nest 
. which held some lledgeling larks. A 
kindly Colossus, he bestrode it all the 
time, fighting the mother lark's battle 
lor her while the actors fought the 
Battle of Hastings in the arena. 

Once more we are taught not to 
judge by appearances. The A.A. uni¬ 
form, we should have thought, clothed 
men who loved mechanics above all 
things, yet one of them at least feels just 
as Shelley felt about the lark. 


SCHOOLBOY’S QUICK WITS 

Frank Williams, a three-ycar-old boy, 
was crossing a bridge with Iris sister and 
cousin at Orford in Lancashire. Sud¬ 
denly he slipped, and before they could 
save him the child had fallen into the 
swiftly-running brook and was carried 
rapidly downstream. 

Walter Hawkins, his 13-ycar-olcl 
cousin, did not lose a moment. He raced 
along the bank and threw himself on to 
a plank which crossed the brook farther 
downstream’. Leaning over, lie managed 
to grab the child as lie floated by, and 
pulled him iu to safety. 


IS THE ZOO A CHARITY ? 

Lawyers have been debating whether 
the Zoological Gardens' is a charity. 

Mr Justice Farwell has decided that 
it is, and that therefore it may enjoy the 
income from £79,000 left it by Mr George 
de Arrovage Lopes. 

The only conditions are that the 
Society should hang the portrait of Mr 
Lopes’s mother in the board-room, and 
keep their graves in a good state. If 
these conditions are neglected the money 
goes to a hospital. 

There were technical difficulties about 
the will, and the Society had to- prove 
that the legacy was a good charitable 
gift. Because it is stated in the Society’s 
Royal Charter that its objects arc mainly 
educational and charitable, and because 
it docs research work, it won the day. 


A METAL THAT FLOATS 

Some very remarkable new alloys are 
being made with metals which until 
recently have been looked upon as quite 
useless. One of these is lithium, a metal 
like lead in appearance hut so soft that 
it can be easily cut with a penknife and 
so quickly affected by oxygen that air 
quickly destroys it. 

Lithium metal is so light that it floats 
on water and the new alloys, mixtures 
of lithium, aluminium, and beryllium, 
can bo still light enough to float, while 
they are sufficiently hard to bo of con¬ 
siderable use to engineers. 

All kinds of possibilities are opened 
up by such new metallic alloys, both for 
aircraft and water-craft. 


TWO FAMILIES 

Two gamekeepers, suspecting a fox’s 
den on the moor near Ballater in Scot¬ 
land, searched . diligently among the 
grouse. Sure enough, a large burrow 
was found quite on modern principles, 
witli two flats side by . side, divided by a 
ridge of sand, and withacommon entrance. 

In this commodious residence lived 
the fox family, including two cubs ; and 
a family of rabbits with lour babies l 


THE WALL BUILT TO LAST 

“ Looks like a bit of old work, Bill.” 

" Old it is, Tom." 

Workmen altering some premises in 
Fishergate, Preston, came upon a wall 
which was different from all the rest. 
It formed part of a side of a house. 

This wall was not made of bricks and 
plaster but constructed of oak framing, 
mortised and tenoned together. Axe, 
fire, and hand alone fashioned it all: 
staves, wattles, and beams. The outer 
finish of the wall was of red clay, cow 
dung, and oat straw. 

They asked the Art Curator of the 
Harris Museum to look at it, and lie 
confirmed their idea that it was a bit of 
old work ; in fact, lie told them that it 
was made in tlic thirteenth century, and 
was a wonderful example of medieval 
building construction. 

It is marvellous to think that the men 
who had built it were probably talking 
about wars in Scotland and Wales as 
tiiey did their work, and were afraid of 
witches, and were afraid to go journeys 
because of robbers with bows and 
arrows hidden in the woods near the 
roadside. Their world lias long van¬ 
ished, but their work stands as good as 
ever. It is a beautiful wall, keeping 
out cold in winter and heat in summer. 

Mr Jerry Builder has a car and a 
telephone and a wireless set, blit ho has 
not the skill of the men who built seven 
centuries ago. 


VIVE LA POLITESSE 

The Home Office lias done a sensible 
thing. It has withdrawn a poster which 
hurt people’s feelings, and put up one 
which offends nobody. 

The offending poster was headed 
Notice to Aliens. Many people, especi¬ 
ally Americans, think Alien a hard, 
unfriendly word. It suggests someone 
who is an outsider, and not wanted. 

The new poster is headed Notice to 
Foreign Visitors. That is much better ; 
it makes the visitor feel that England 
regards herself as his hostess and is glad 
to see him. 


A VISITOR FROM 
THE BUSH 

Early one morning a hungry leopard 
walked into'a house in Ndola, Northern 
Rhodesia. 

Two hours before it had come to 
Ndola to see what town life was like, 
and had been surprised in the act of 
devouring chickens in a fowl-yard. 
Quickly the leopard escaped into the 
bush ; hut apparently it regretted that 
there had been no time to have a second 
helping of those delicious morsels, so 
when all seemed quiet again it sneaked 
back to this alluring town. 

Soon it was loping along First Street, 
the chief thoroughfare of the town, 
followed at a safe distance by a yelling 
horde of native house-boys. 

One of the native policemen now did 
a very brave thing. A leopard at large 
was a danger to the community, so lie 
walked into the house and attacked this 
fearsome creature. He was badly 
mauled for his pains, and it was only 
after another chase that the visitor from 
the bush was finally captured. 


BRAVERY ON A CHIMNEY 

Thomas Fleming and Nicholas White¬ 
head have been awarded the Edward 
Medal for a bravo and unusual rescue. 

A man named Thomas Brcwis was 
painting a chimney 163 feet high at some 
works in Workington when he became 
dizzy and fainted. 

Horrified people on the ground saw 
him topple backward ; but luckily his 
feet became entangled in the ropes of 
the bosun’s chair which had carried him 
up to his work. 

Fleming and Whitehead (who is only 
17) climbed a vertical iron ladder at 
once, and managed to bring the un¬ 
conscious man to safety. They were in 
great peril themselves throughout the 
descent, and at one time Fleming’s body 
was at an angle of 60 degrees to the ver¬ 
tical ladder. 
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The Great Opportunity 

We arc giving the value of this space 
this week to the 307 Bishops of the Church 
of England throughout the world who 
have been in conference at Lambeth, and 
have declared their belief that if the 
Church will make its appeal to Youth in a 
way that can be understood then Youth 
will respond on a scale far beyond that 
which any previous generation has seen. 

Every child, say the Bishops in a noble 
sentence, is for the State a potential Citizen 
and for the Church a potential Saint. 

This passage is from the Letter addressed 
to the world from the Lambeth Conference. 

|n the Church there has always 
. been the spirit of Youth. 
Its Founder, the Young Prince 
of Glory, summoned a picked 
band of men to join His high 
adventure, and with youthful 
alacrity they responded. He, 
the Hero Christ, has always 
appealed to that in men which 
loves to do and dare and suffer 
for great causes, and to that 
appeal there never fails response 
from the young and from all who 
keep a heart of youth. 

We cannot, and we would not, 
blind ourselves to the fact that a 
large number of the younger men 
and women of today (including 
many of. the most high-minded) 
are alienated from the Church 
and from organised religion. We 
are entirely ready to shoulder 
our full share of the blame for 
this state of affairs. If Church 
people were more like their 
Divine Master and showed more 
of His Spirit then these younger 
folk (who arc naturally attracted 
to Christ Himself) would find 
themselves attracted also to the 
Society which bears His Name. 

What, then, may be done to 
break down the barriers which 
seem to stand between Youth 
and this Divine Society ? It is 
for us to humanise religion if we 
would commend it to our genera¬ 
tion. The estrangement between 
Youth and the Church arises 
partly from the fact that all the 
interests of life which to them 
are real and engrossing—science, 
art, music, literature, recreation, 
sport, friendship—seem to be 
quite other than the things in 
which the Church is interested. 

To them we appear to be 
largely preoccupied with ques¬ 
tions remote from common con¬ 
cerns. And so Religion often 
seems to remain in a backwater, 
while the main streams of life 
flow past it untouched. 

This Cause to which we are all 
committed demands everything 
that all, old or young, can give. 
Experience and adventurous¬ 
ness, judgment and enthusiasm, 
caution and courage, the sense 
of the value of tradition and 
faith in what is yet to come—- 
let all be flung into the service 
of the common, task. We are 
quite certain that in all history 
there has been no greater oppor¬ 
tunity than there is today to 
claim Christ as Lord of all life 
and King throughout the .world. 


A Parcel of Books 
w- think it will be agreed, as the 
C.N. has often contended, 
that the telephone is otic of the 
costliest things in this country. We 
all know good people who cannot 
afford to have in their house what 
should be in every ordinary home, the 
means of quick communication. 

Perhaps it is not quite realised, 
however, how very expensive the post 
is. We cannot say at the moment 
exactly what our parcel post rates 
arc, for they are not printed in the 
stamp books, but a case has been 
brought to our attention of some good 
folk who arc forming a library for 
natives in Africa and sent out an 
appeal for books. One of our readers 
prepared a parcel of books and took 
it to the Post Office, but it was found 
the postage was entirely prohibitive 
and the books have not been sent. 

If it is necessary to run the Post 
Office for profit, Would it not be 
possible to establish a class of matter 
which might be sent cheap in the 
interests of education in remote parts 
of the British Commonwealth ? 

© 

R.I.P. 

T° many people certain familiar 
initials remain a puzzle all their 
lives. They are too proud and top 
shy to ask the meaning. 

Another case of this has just come 
our way in the Life of General Con¬ 
greve. - He had to censor a letter in 
the war in which one of the men 
writing home spoke of a tombstone 
with R.I.P. on it, which he explained 
with confidence to his correspondent 
as meaning Rise If Possible. 

& 

The Dangerous Film 

T“® lesson of the Paisley kinema 
fire, when many children were 
suffocated, has not yet been learned. 

In the circular of the Secretary 
of Scotland, reviewing the tragedy 
and its causes, everything seems to 
have been thought of except the 
obvious way of preventing its re¬ 
currence. There is only one way, and 
it is to slop the dangerous film. 

There arc regulations which, as the 
Secretary of Scotland points out, arc 
neglected. They should be complied 
with. Exits should be sufficient and 
easy of access. Overcrowding should 
be made impossible. And so on. 

All this is true, but no regulation 
is proof against fools or accidents 
or people who, out of forgetfulness or 
self-interest, neglect it. 

It cannot be repeated too often that 
the Safety Film is the only fool¬ 
proof regulation that will prevent 
these disasters. It has long been 
possible, and it is being kept back 
by vested interests concerned more 
with profits than with anything else. 


The Simple Rooms 

P German writer has been lamenting 
over the simplicity of the boys’ 
quarters in the public schools of 
England. A certain dourness per¬ 
vades the buildings, he writes, as if 
the English parent does not expect 
much from the school in these matters. 

These rooms, we would hasten to 
explain, are made plain deliberately, 
but that does not mean that nobody 
cares about beauty. We could lead 
our friend from over the sea to many 
a study bright with flowers, and to 
one in particular where The Balbi 
Children and Sons of the Painter by 
Velasquez arc the first of a row of 
beautiful prints on the wall, which 
increases slowly as sixpences arc saved 
up from an income which has to stretch 
over j ampots, ducks’eggs, and sausages. 
Herr Wachsmuth may feel reassured. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

■yiiE heroic rescuer, we,are told, often 
steals away. Does he also take 
things quietly at home ? 

B 

An irritable disposition may be cured 
by fish, is a doctor’s announce¬ 
ment. There must be a catch in it. 
B 

NTver enter a restaurant in a hurry, 
says a writer. You can take 
time without pay¬ 
ing for it. 

B 

Lessons in flying 
are being given 
to holiday-makers 
at Blackpool. 
Providing for high 
spirits. 

B 

A man recently 
tlirew an ink¬ 
pot at a post office 
official. No won¬ 
der the official 
looked black. 

B 

Though one is 
poor one can 
always be polite, says a lady. Even if 
you can’t raise money you can always 
raise your hat. 

B 

An engineer says that motor-cars in 
future will be equipped with 
wings. Keady to meet a rise in price. 
B 

JTngusu people waste time watching 
games, says Scnorita dc Alvarez. 
They like to see fair play. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

r pirc Carnegie Trustees have given 
£10,000 for the preservation of 
the countryside. 

giNCE it began the League of Nations 
has received nearly £r,000,000 in 
public and private grants from U.S.A. 

JUST AN IDEA 
A British war expert says i&e may not 
be far from developing a mysterious 
lethal ray which will shrivel up or 
paralyse or poison human beings. 


Pictures Everywhere 

yiiERE have been exclamations in 
nearly every long article on the 
Royal Academy on the poverty of 
subject in the gallery. There are so 
few ideas in the pictures, we are told. 

Well, one of our correspondents 
saw subjects for a picture or two the 
other afternoon and hastens to pass 
them on. It was at a country house. 

A little girl, aged five, called 
Pctronel, was standing by her nurser}' 
window trying to read from a story 
book about birds. The look on her 
little face, all interest, was lovely. 
A bird, a beautiful water wagtail, 
watched her from one of the near 
caves of the roof. Picture One. 

An old man unused to gardening 
was on his hands and knees beside a 
garden bed. Wondering if a plant 
were a dandelion but deciding it 
was not, he was pressing it back into 
the ground. The old fellow’s half¬ 
rueful, half-humorous face was very 
expressive. Picture Tivo. 

For better for worse ! A pretty girl 
pillioncd on a motor-cycle peeping 
brightly behind her lover is an 
everyday picture and it was seen 
from the window. Picture Three. 

Shall it end happily ? An author 
(the hostess, and she was pretty) was 
glancing up from her manuscript 
looking thoughtfully into space. Pic¬ 
ture Four. 

© 

Dame Learning Sleeps 

Dame Learning slept. 

And, while she lay asleep. 

Her children crept 

Out into Idle Street. 

Would she had counted all the cost 
Of leaving them one moment—they 
were lost ! Egbert Sandford 

© 

The Heart 

Two chambers have the heart, 

And there 

Dwell Joy and Care. 

Make Joy in thine, 

Thus Care in his 

Will peacefully recline. 

0 Joy, beware! 

Speak gently, 

Lest thou awaken Care. 

© 

Ideas of Norman Angell 

Goodwill is Not Enough 

rogress is possible but it is not 
inevitable. We can go back¬ 
ward as well as forward. Other 
civilisations have perished ; ours may, 
especially if we cannot solve problems 
like unemployment, credit, and war. 

Perhaps our first business is to 
find out how it can.be made possible 
for the ordinary man to grapple with 
such complexities ; how they can be 
simplified. Mere goodwill is not 
enough, though that is necessary. We 
have been warned that we shall win 
salvation only by the sweat of our 
brow, which doubtless means also the 
brain, behind it. Our difficulties will 
not be solved by sitting still, trusting 
that Providence will do the work and 
make all the difficult decisions. N. A, 
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The Woman who Saved a Village 


A LAST TALK WITH 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH 

NEWS FROM A MAN ON 
THE SCAFFOLD 
Famous Letter Which Has 
Lain Hidden for Centuries 

THE HERO UNAFRAID 

There is a thrilling reminder of a piece 
of news that is three hundred years old. 
It is the discovery of the long-lost 
letter describing a last talk with the 
founder of the British Commonwealth, 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The news comes from one of our great 
country houses, Lamport Hall in North¬ 
amptonshire, where Mr Gyles Isham, 
a Shakespearean actor of great distinc¬ 
tion and a distinguished young man in 
many other ways, is examining a 
precious collection of historic documents. 
Mr Isham lias just found a letter written 
to Sir John Isham at Lamport from 
Westminster on November g, 1618, a 
few days after the miserable King 
James of England had sacrificed the 
founder of our British Commonwealth 
to the enemies of his country. 

Brave and Cheerful 

In all our long line of heroes there is 
no name that shines with greater 
splendour than the name of Walter 
Raleigh. Ho made our Island famous ; 
lie raised her high, he set her marching 
through the centuries, guardian of liberty 
and leader of mankind. 

He was the first of all the men who 
dreamed of a British Empire, and yet 
it was the King of England (that king 
of whom Macaulay said that lie was a 
nervous drivelling idiot) who hounded 
this man, to his doom to please the 
Powers) of Spain. They sent him to a 
prison house near Westminster Hall, 
and there it was that the Dean of 
Westminster, Robert Tounson, had a 
last talk with Raleigh, Ho was with 
Raleigh on the scaffold, and a few days 
Jater he wrote to his friend Sir John 
Isham and gave him an account of 
Raleigh’s death. It is the most authen¬ 
tic account ■ we have, and .it confirms 
the view the C.N, has always held of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. . We see him serene 
in the presence of Death, brave, cheer¬ 
ful, and nnafraid. 

The Dean at the Prison 

Wc quote the following from Dean 
Tounson’s letter, printed 200 years ago 
but lost since then, apparently, to human 
sight', and now discovered among the 
documents at Lamport Hall. We give 
it as it is spelled in the original. 

Ho was the most fearlcsse of death 
that ever was known ; and the most 
resolute and confident, yet with rever¬ 
ence and conscience. When I begann 
to incouragc him against the fearc of 
death, he seemed to make so light of itt 
that I wondered att him, and when I 
told him that the dcare servaunts of God, 
in better causes than his, had shrunkc 
back and trembled a little lie denyed 
not, but yet gave God thahlcs. He 
never feared death, and lie had rather 
dye so than of a burning fever. 

I was fame to direct my speach 
another way and wished him not to 
flatter himsclfc, for this extraordinary 
boldncsse, I was afrayd, came from some 
false ground. If it sprang from the 
assurance I10 had of tlic love and favour 
of God, of the hope of his salvation by 
cliristo and his owne innocency, as he 
pleaded, I sayd he was a happy man, 
but if it were out of a humour of vain¬ 
glory or carelessncsse or contempt of 
death, or scnsclessncsse of his owne 
estate, he were much to be lamented, 
for I told him that heathen men had 
sett as litle by their lives as he could doe, 
and seemed to dye as bravely; 

He answered that he was pswaded 
that no man that knew God and feared 


T here is a woman in Austria today 
who must be nearly as happy 
and proud as Miss Amy Johnson, for 
though she has not flown to Australia 
all by herself she has, all by herself, 
saved from destruction a whole village 
and no one can tell how many lives. 

During a terrific storm a fire broke 
out in the village of St Georgen, in 
Upper Austria. It spread so quickly that 
the inhabitants were utterly unable to 
cope with it. Four houses had already 
gone up in flames, and it was evident 
that the whole village was doomed unless 
help could be obtained, and obtained 
quickly. This could only be done by 
telephoning to the surrounding villages, 
and it was impossible to use the 
telephone because the lightning had 


Continued from the previous column 
him could die with checrcfulncssc and 
courage except he was assured of the 
love and favour of God unto him, that 
other men might make shewes out¬ 
wardly, but they feel no joy wthin ; 
wtli much more to that effecte, very 
christianly, for that he satisfyed me 
then, as I think he did all the spectators 
att his death, after ho had received the 
Comunion in the morning. 

He was very cheerful and merry and 
hoped to pswadc the world that he 
dyed an innocent man as he sayd. 
He thought both the king and all that 
heard his annswcrcs thought verily he 
was innocent. 

I then pressed him to call to mind 
what he had done formerly, and though 
phaps in that particular for which he 
was condemned he was cleare, yet for 


struck a fuse and put it out of action. 
Replacing the fuse while the air was 
so charged with electricity was an 
extremely dangerous job ; but the post¬ 
mistress, Gisela Neudorfer, recognised 
chat it was a job which had to be done if 
the whole of the village was not to bo 
burned to ashes. 

Twice she tried, and each time was 
struck to earth by the electric shock. 
The third time she succeeded, and it was 
with a thankful heart that a minute 
later she sent, to right and left, her 
urgent cry for assistance. In an incredi¬ 
bly short time the assistance came, and 
so, at the eleventh hour, a whole village 
was saved from destruction by the 
presence of mind and self-sacrificing 
courage of one woman. 


some other matter it might be lie was 
guilty ; and now the hand of God had 
found him out and therefore he should 
acknowledge the justice of God in itt, 
though att the hands of menn he had 
but hard measure. 

He was very clioereful that morning 
ho dyed, eatc his breakfast liartily, and 
tooke tobacco and made no more of his 
death than if ho had but to take a 
journey.: and left a great impression in 
the minds of those that beheld him. . . 

The king and the prince thankes be 
to God arc very well the Quccnc is still 
at Hampton Court and crazy they say ; 
you will remember me kindly to my 
lady and your mother and if you have 
any imploimcnt for me, here, you shall 
find me alhvayes 

att yor service 

ROBERT TOUNSON 


THE GREAT VOYAGE 
OF R100 

WHAT HAPPENED ON IT 

The Engineer Who Sat Calmly 
on the Top 

EXCITEMENT IN SPACE 

The R 100, the splendid airship with 
a stupid . name, has written herself 
magnificently into history. In July she 
sailed 3400 miles to America in 79 
hours ; in August she came home 3300 
miles in 57 hours 5 minutes. 

We are all used to flying in these days, 
but even now, though millions of miles 
have been flown, there is hardly a great 
flight anywhere which has not something 
new to tell us, or an adventure to record. 

One of them is of the day when the 
great ship came into a thunderstorm 
above the St Lawrence at a height of 
1200 feet. The great vessel rose quickly 
to 3000 feet, then dropped a few hun¬ 
dred feet, then shot up again to 4000 feet, 
all in about four minutes, rather upset¬ 
ting the passengers at their supper and 
breaking much crockery, but otherwise 
doing no harm. 

The Courage of a Rigger 

One of the best descriptions of the 
homeward voyage was written by a 
Special Correspondent of The Times, 
.who was on board. This is one of the 
stories lie tells : 

As we went down the coxswain reported a 
small hole in the envelope and sent a rigger 
aloft to repair it. Tearing off a 6-inch square 
of spare fabric, the rigger grabbed a can of 
dope and clambered into the girderwork. The 
hole lay under the side of one of the gasbags, 
in the centre of the square made by four 
girders, to which a single diagonal bracing wire 
-alone seemed to offer, access. Along this 
the rigger edged as though lie were on a hori¬ 
zontal bar in a gymnasium, with nothing 
-beneath him but the framework and thin 
fabric. When the job bad been done the 
.rigger appeared to be quite unconscious of 
having run any risks. 

When Everything Went Black 

The arrangements on the airship seem 
to have been excellent, though rain at 
times soaked everything except the 
passenger quarters. Once there was no 
shaving water, no tea, no hot meals, 
and once the lights failed. It must 
have been a dramatic moment when 
everything suddenly went black; it 
would hardly be the place or the time 
for nervous people. Yet navigation went 
on all the same, for, as The Times Corre¬ 
spondent says, " a score of luminous dials 
seemed to leap out of the darkness.” 

Once this' daring journalist had a 
very exciting moment, for he was out 
on the top of the ship with nothing 
between him and the blue sky. They 
were over Bedford when the Chief 
Engineer led him up the ladder and 
down the rear catwalk until they came to 
the stern of the ship. After clambering 
around water ballast bags the journalist 
reached another wire ladder and climbed 
up between the gasbags which pressed 
in on him from all sides. A small open¬ 
ing above the mass of girderwork led to 
a two-foot square flap in the top of the 
ship, and through this he looked out. 

A Walk on the Top of the Ship 

The Chief Engineer was sitting calmly 
on the summit of the ship, with liis back 
to the upper fin. 

There was a life-rope, and the jour¬ 
nalist crept out, clung to it, and sat 
beside the engineer until he rose and 
walked forward along the top of the 
ship. Then the journalist crept back 
into the manhole and sat on a girder. 

At last the great- ship came safely 
down at Cardington, and it is an odd 
example of the way the little things 
govern our lives that the passengers 
disembarked in a rush for the nearest 
tea-shop, for, as The Times writer says, 
“ a voyage is dull without tea and life a 
cheerless blank without a cooking-stove.” 


The World’s Biggest arch 



The two halves of tho great Sydney bridge havo been spannod by planks so that a man could 
walk across the harbour for the first time. The completed arch will be the largest in the 
world. This picture of the bridge was taken a few weeks ago. See page 8. 
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BIGGEST ARCH IN 
THE WORLD 

SYDNEY’S £6,000,000 
BRIDGE 

A Walk Above the Harbour 
Higher Than St Paul’s • 

FIRST ACROSS 

Somebody has at last crossed Sydney 
Harbour on foot. • 

Very gradually the two halves of the 
huge central span of Sydney’s £ 6,000,000 
bridge have been growing together and 
the gap lias become narrow enough to 
be temporarily spanned by planks. 

■Mr.Iiunis, the director of the con¬ 
struction/ has had the honour of being 
the first man to cross the largest arch in 
the world. As lie passed over the gap 
he was standing 4.10 feet above the water, 
74 feet higher than the cross of St Paul’s. 

Historic Result of a Gale 

This wonderful bridge might never 
have been built, for-it was almost by 
accident that Sydney was founded. If 
Captain Cook had taken the Endeavour 
into Twofold Bay on April 22, 1770, the 
great capital of New South Wales might 
..have been founded there instead, and 
;'the. history of Australia would have been 
very different. • • ••• ' ■ -V- 

'But a gale blew up, and prevented 
hint from landing. He sailed 'on-to 
Botany Bay, and later' on it was his 
account of. this place that led tlic. Pitt 
Ministry to. send Phillip out to, found 
the; first settlement., ", . „•.-. 

When Phillip arrived there he decided 
that; Botany , Bay was an impossible 
site, .so lie hastily discovered a better 
one. a few miles higher up, and he made 
'a fortunate choice. On the south side 
of the long Port Jackson inlet he pitched 
his camp and this was the beginning of 
the largest city in Australia. 

Hidden Wealth 

At, that time nobody know of the 
wealth hidden in the surrounding coun¬ 
try.' The three most important coal¬ 
fields of New South Wales are in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney, and when 
goldfields were discovered in 1851 near 
Bathurst the future of the city was 
assured. Then the railways began to 
develop and. Sydney became the centre 
of three huge systems and the outlet for 
.the whole state. Communication with 
The United States made Sydney a great 
centre for South Pacific trade, and much 
of the, trade of Queensland and Tas¬ 
mania also comes this way, 

It was as long ago as 1815 that 
Francis Greenway, a, great architect, 
dreamed of a great bridge across Sydney 
Harbour. His dream is fast coming true, 
and' it means another great push for¬ 
ward in. the development of this beauti¬ 
ful city. -. Picture on page 7 


ENGLAND’S LOST ACRES 

■ The Ministry of Agriculture tells us 
some startling facts about the changes 
that have taken place in England and 
Wales in One year. .... -•• • 

Since June, 1929, forty-nine thousand 
acres 'of our precious land have been 
allowed to go out of cultivation and 
there are now 28^500 fewer farm workers 
than a year ago! We have over Tit, 000 
less cattle, 60,000 lefes pigs, but 223,000 
more sheep. 

At the last harvest there were 140,000 
niorc acres of coni crops, including beans 
and peas, than this year. More and 
more land is going to grass while more 
and .more foreign corn is imported into 
this,'country!. Last year many small 
farmers did not go to the. expense of 
hiring a threshing machine for their 
wheat; they stacked it untlircshcd till 
prices should be better. ■ 

Fewer potatoes, fewer roots, and 
fewer vegetables js the sad story of the 
past year’s produce. There is one cheer¬ 
ing fact and that is the increase of 
l .'7,000 acres of sugar beet, which means 
over 50 per cent. 
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A GALLANT LITTLE 
FELLOW 

Life and Its Adventures 
in Tibet 

STORY OF TWO HEROES 

People who know the world know that 
heroism and kindness and all the finer 
qualities are to be found in every race 
and rank of life. . 

What could be better than the spirit 
shown in this true story from Sikkim, 
one of the Indian States of the Him¬ 
alaya mountain region between India 
and Tibet? 

There are many Tibetans in Sikkim. 
There a very dangerous epidemic disease 
was raging, and doctors and missionaries 
were doing all they could to check it. 
From the forest one day came into the 
neighbouring town a weary boy not 
yet nine yciys old, carrying his small 
brother, aged two, on his back, and a 
third child walking with them. 

The House in the Forest 

Their story was that 'their sister 
Pa-sang-Kit had sent them to the 
mission to get help. Their father and 
mother were both dead, and their sister 
.who was eleven was lying under a tree 
outside (he house too ill to move. ' . 

'•So.the’-three* chitdren were taken in 
• and’cared for, their clothes .burned to 
prevent infection, and help was sent to 
the little house in (lie forest. The story 
proved true ; the parents.were dead, and 
the elder sister who had acted so well 
lay quite, unconscious. She, too, was 
brought in. Days passed before she 
became conscious, and the first words 
she spoke were : ’’ Where arc the little 
ones ? Are they all right ? ” 

The little ones were all right. They 
did not take the disease, owing to their 
removal from the infected house and 
the care taken of them, and the wise 
and devoted little Pa-sang-Kit recovered. 

Epidemic Checked 

When the epidemic-had been checked 
the grandparents of the four children 
came in from the forests and took the 
'two younger children back to bring 
them uf), but the wise little lassie, who 
in spite of her illness had . managed 
everything so well, and the,sturdy and 
■plucky little chap who had carried the 
baby to safety on his back, chose to 
stay with the missionary lady through 
whom wc get this fine story. 

Could English or Scottish children 
(for the mission is Scottish) have done 
better than this Tibetan girl and boy ? 
They arc worth all the help we, with 
our knowledge of tlic laws of health and 
the best ways of thinking and living, 
can give them. 

LEAVING SCHOOL 7 

. More than 6000 children left school 
last term in Manchester, and a great 
service was held in the cathedral , to 
which every child was personally invited 
by Dean Hewlett Johnson. 

: The dean believes that the right note 
struck at such a time will influence and 
benefit a whole career, and lie hopes to 
make this 50-minutc service an annual 
fixture. Would it not be good if. the 
idea were copied in-other towns ? 

MARY LI DOLE’S MEDAL 

: Mary Liddle, a Yorkshire girl of six¬ 
teen, has received the R.S.P.C.A, gold 
medal at Middlesbrough. 

During one of the terrible snowstorms 
of last' winter she searched for two 
missing sheep from her father’s flock. 
She discovered them, exhausted, on a 
perilous ledge 40 feet down a disused 
stone ininc. She insisted on going down 
for them, and rescued them 


Peter in search 
of Information 

Men have been making fun of the long 
trailing dresses many women have been 
wearing this summer, but have they 
any right to sneer ? 

The other day the Puck family were, 
reading quietly in their lounge. - 

“ Ridiculous ! ” cried Peter, suddenly- 
jumping to his feet and flinging his maga¬ 
zine across the room. lie lives in a new 
maisonette, and the magazine went 
through the wall into the soup tureen ; 
next door. 

Peter hurriedly pulled a whatnot in 
front of the hole and replied to the 
shrieks of his neighbour: “Stippled 
ceilings arc all the rage just now.” , 

Why Do Men Shave ? 

" Rage is the word,” said his mother. 
" What was the matter with the maga¬ 
zine ? ” 

" An article on shaving,” replied Peter. 
" A fellow calling himself a journalist 
asks Why do men shave their beards ? 
He goes back to ancient Greece and dis¬ 
covers that Alexander ordered his; 
soldiers to shave - so that the enemy- 
should not seize them by their beards. 

” Now what nonsense 1 You might as 
-well say the Lord Mayor wears trousers 
instead of a kilt for fear someone should 
bite his knees. .-' ' ;T 

“ Depend, upon it, our smooth chins 
have nothing to do with Alexander. I 
am going to find out why men shave. I 
shall not turn lip encyclopedias, but sally 
out into the great world and feel its 
beating heart." 

Peter put on a tall hat and one roller 
skate, and set forth. 

An Odd Symposium 

JIt;rc is the symposium Peter Puck 
compiled in answer to the question Why 
do you shave your beard ? 
Duleepsiniiji. Because I am afraid of 
being out beard before wicket. 

Mk Edgar Wallace. In order to main¬ 
tain my output I - have to hold a pen 
in each hand and one between my 
teeth, and a beard would certainly 
be in the Way. 

Mr G. K. Chesterton. There is enough 
of me already. 

Professor Bloggs. Because I should 
‘ he certain, some time or other, to 
stroke my hat and hang up my beard. 
Mr Bernard Siiaw. Because I don’t. 

Unsatisfied by these results Peter Puck 
went to the Zoo. 

" Onlookers see most of the game,” ho 
said, and asked various creatures Why 
do men shave their beards ? They 
replied as follows : 

The Ostrich. For fear they should bq 
pulled out and used for trimming 
women’s hats.-' 

Tiie Elephant. Beards would get full 
of bun crumbs and encourage mice. 

A Monkey. ' Beards might get caught in 
twigs when men climbed trees. 

Slaves of Fashion 

Peter Puck shook his head. 

“ I have not found the true answer 
yet,” 1 he said. ." Whom shall I ask 
next ? Why, of course, the Man in the 
Street!” 

; lie walked a few paces along the pave¬ 
ment and raised his liat to an old gentle¬ 
man with a plum-coloured face and 
bristling white moustache. 

“ Excuse me, sir," said Peter, " but 
could you kindly tell me the reason 
for shaving ? ”' 

The old gentleman laughed. 

” I should have thought,” lie growled, 
“ that any fool .would guess that bathing 
is designed to remove griiiro from the 

epidermis.” . 

Peter raised his voice to say.". I meant 
shaving. Why do men cut off their 
beards ? ” 

The old gentleman got very excited. 
“ I’ll tell you why, sir 1 ” Peter got out 
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THE SHEEP’S NEW 
COAT 

FROM HAIR TO WOOL 

Was the Lamb of the Fable 
Quite So Innocent, After All ? 

ODD NEWS FROM ST KILDA 

It is on record that during the war 
our military leaders derived important 
help in the capture of Jerusalem lay the 
study of ancient routes and campaigns 
described in the Old Testament. Now 
wo learn that the most peaceful of pur¬ 
suits, sheep-farming, may be helped at 
the same venerable source.' 

At a recent meeting of sheep farmers 
Mr J. G. Stewart, an official of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, told his hearers 
that points in sheep management which 
lie thought ho had discovered on his 
own farm were in fact, all set out in 
the Old Testament. * 

Children who are in close contact with 
the story of the Bible remember; if .some 
parents. forget, how important a part 
sheep played in the lives of the' early 
patriarchs. , Especially precious were 
they to the Israelites. -.- 

A Strange Bible Passage 

One of the -strangest, passages flip the 
life of Joseph is that in which, wlieif jvis 
father and brctliren go down in to, Egypt, 
he counsels them to conceal the'fact 
that sheep and shepherding have occu¬ 
pied them all. 

" Ye shall say, Thy servants’ trade 
hath been about cattle from our youth 
even until now, both we and also our 
fathers , . , for every shepherd is an 
abomination unto the Egyptians.”- ., 

If the practice .of shepherds lias not 
greatly altered since those old days the 
sheep themselves have. Science has 
evolved breeds of sheep undreamed of 
in the days of Israel. Their sheep wore of 
the broad-tailed kind, and the fat of the 
tail was so prized as to constitute an 
offering to Jehovah,. 

...Men bred sheep with woolly- fleeces, 
for all wild sheep have hairy fleeces like 
those of goats ; but the change hacbbeen 
wrought before the Jews became flock- 
masters, for their sheep had thick, woolly 
coats. Nobody knows exactly what 
strain of wild sheep furnished the first 
domestic kind ; no one knows ' what 
people first converted the sheep from 
liair-bearing to wool-bearing. . 

When the Golden Age Gomes 

As C.N. readers know, the curious 
sheep of St Kilda have reverted from 
wool to hair. Now that the island is 
being deserted by its inhabitants the 
sheep have had to .be collected, and a 
rare task it has proved. 

The animals, having never had. to 
come to the shearer’s hands, have 
become extremely wild, so mueli so that 
they have turned on the dogs with which 
the. St Kilda shepherds have been at¬ 
tempting to run them down—-and they 
have bitten the dogs which came up 
with them 1 

Was the lamb of the fable quite so 
guiltless after all, and tlic wolf quite as 
black as the fable paints him? And, 
when the Golden. Age comes, will the 
reformed and peaceful lion dare to lie 
down with the unrestrained lamb ? 

Continued from the previous column , 
liis notebook! ” It’s because they are 
ninnies, sheep, weathercocks; slaves of 
fashion ! Why can’t they-leave them¬ 
selves as Nature made, them ? .If 
Nature , meant them to have hair why 
cut it off ? Doesn’t it say ’ A woman’s 
crowning glory is her hair ! ” 

“ I was talking about boards, not 
bobs,” screamed Peter Puck, ” but I 
dare say it is all the same.” 

While the old . gentleman shouted 
that if was not and that Only cranks and 
Bohemians wore anything so effeminate 
Peter Puck wrote in his book : 

Man in the Street. Men shave their 
beards because they are slaves of 
fashion 
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•London Town is Coming Down and Going Up Again 
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Demolishing Lancaster Terrace, near Waterloo Bridge. On the left Is part of Somerset House, and on the extreme right Is a cornor of the B.B.C. building in Savoy Hill. 
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Knocking down the Hotel Cecil, which la to be replaced by a new office building. 




A new hotel being built in Park Lane. 
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The steel framework of the new Bank of England. 


The passing of Lever House, a great office building on the Embankment. 





In the decade since the war enormous changes havo come over London, and occasional visitors to the capital are amazed at the transformation. Familiar buildings are fast disappearing to W 

replaced by vast modern structures. Here are a few pictures of housebreakers and builders at work in the City and West End. 
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WHAT IS A BLUE 
BOOK ? 

THE GOVERNMENT AND 
ITS PAPERS 

Great Business of Publishing 
the Nation’s Documents 

YELLOWS, GREENS, AND WHITES 

When people are talking solemnly 
and importantly of national affairs we 
oflcn hear references to Bine Books, 
White Papers, Command Papers, Parlia¬ 
mentary Papers, and so on. What do 
they mean ? 

They arc all Government publications 
pf one sort or another, and even this 
variety of names does not cover any¬ 
thing like the whole of the publications 
made by the great Government publish¬ 
ing concern known as His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. Pew people realise 
how huge a business it is or the mass and 
variety of its publications. But our 
concern is with their names. 

From Blue to White 

To begin with, Stationery Office 
publications arc divided into Parlia¬ 
mentary and non-Parliamcntary Papers. 
Parliamentary Papers arc papers issued 
for the convenience or at the request of 
Members of cither House; non-Parlia- 
mentary Papers are issued in the 
execution of their own ordinary business 
by various Government Departments. 

Every day, for instance, papers arc 
issued containing the programme or 
agenda for that day’s sitting of cither 
House, the text of Bills that have been 
introduced, read a second time, passed 
through Committee, or passed, by cither 
House (freshly printed for each stage, 
with the latest alterations). Then there 
are long lists of proposed amendments 
to such.Bills. All these are printed on 
pale blue paper, but when a Bill has 
become an Act of Parliament its final 
text is printed on white paper, an im¬ 
portant distinction. Besides these there 
'are the records of the proceedings of 
either House, estimates of expenditure 
to be. submitted to the Commons, and 
final records of that expenditure. 

The Command Paper 

A special kind of Parliamentary Paper 
is the Command Paper, a paper contain¬ 
ing information desired by Parliament 
and therefore obligingly commanded by 
the King, through a Minister, to be 
printed. Some Command Papers are 
annual returns, others special informa¬ 
tion promised by a Minister in response 
to a question by an individual Member. 

As to Blue Books and White Papers, 
broadly speaking, annual departmental 
reports, reports of special inquiries 
and other papers of any size are issued 
in a blue paper cover ; and these become 
Blue Books, while the uncovered papers 
remain White Papers. More particularly, 
a Command Paper of importance, giving, 
say, recent correspondence with a 
foreign country or with a colonial 
governor on some important matter, 
becomes a White Paper. A famous 
White Paper wap the correspondence 
of Lord Grey with the Great European 
Powers during the fateful Twelve Days 
preceding the war. 

Suggested Reform 

But, though so many Government 
publications really' arc Blue Books in 
the litoral sense, other colours are used 
on occasion especially to distinguish a 
particular scries. .Yellow, green, and 
orange are among the colours used in 
this way. And, finally, many important 
works of permanent value, such as 
official war histories, are issued in 
ordinary bindings like the books pro¬ 
duced by any other publishing house. 
This is how all Government publications 
should be issued, instead of in the 
forbidding form which makes it difficult 
to keep them and uninteresting even to 
read them. 


A Life of the Week 

Friend of Humanity 

On September 2, 1726, John Howard was born. 

John Howard is remembered chiefly 
as a reformer of prisons ; but he was 
(ar more than a saviour of multitudes 
from misery in prisons. He began a 
campaign against bad health every¬ 
where, and lie died fighting to the last 
against the infectious diseases that then 
thinned the numbers of mankind. 

The worst of these diseases have 
been almost completely overcome in 
this country, and every human being 
here can have a good 
hope of living from 
ten to fifteen years 
longer than lie would 
have lived had he 
been born 200 years 
ago. It was John 
Howard who made 
the world pause and 
think by giving it 
the facts about the 
miseries of prison 
life and the needless 
slaughter of mankind by the prevalence 
of infectious diseases. 

He was not clever or learned, but he 
had great strength of will and power of 
persistent industry, with a passion for 
travelling, observing the signs of human 
misery and happiness, and noting what 
ought to be done. So ho became a 
benefactor in many lands. 

Experience and Exposure 

When he was about thirty ho set off 
by sea toward Lisbon, which had 
suffered terribly from an earthquake. 
But the ship was captured by a French 
privateer, and all in her were impris¬ 
oned with rigorous cruelty in Brest. 
In this way he saw what prison life was 
like. Being rich, he bought his ex¬ 
change for a French prisoner in England, 
and when free again he secured the 
release of his fellow-passengers. 

As High Sheriff of Bedford he also 
came into contact with prisoners brought 
up for trial, and what he saw shocked 
him greatly. The county did not pay 
its prison officers any salary : they made 
their living out of the prisoners. Many 
who were innocent were kept in prison 
because they could not pay the prison 
fees for " delivery.’’ The inside condi¬ 
tions of the prisons were appalling. 
John Howard set himself the task 
of visiting almost every prison in the 
country. The result of his exposures 
was that laws beginning prison reform 
and introducing healthier conditions 
were passed by Parliament. 

Undaunted by Danger 

Working alone and paying his own 
expenses Howard passed on from the 
reform of prisons to the study of how 
to counteract diseases like the plague, 
typhus, and smallpox. No danger 
daunted him. He even sailed in a ship 
known to be dangerous that he might 
study the quarantine confinement at 
the end of the voyage; and it was while 
he was studying typhus in a military 
camp in Russia that he took the disease 
and died there.on January 20, 1790. 

He was buried with honour in a 
village near Kherson, and has a ceno¬ 
taph in that city. The first statue 
allowed in St Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
was placed there in his memory by 
public subscription. 

John Howard was a plain, simple, 
determined man who, by sheer force of 
massed, facts, started the great health 
movement which, under scientific guid¬ 
ance, has stemmed disease and has 
insisted that the health of each individual 
is a public concern. 


A TRAVELLING FUND 

The conclusion of the great work of 
Professor Weiss at Manchester University 
is to be commemorated in a useful way. 
One hundred guineas has been given 
to him to extend his travels abroad, 
and the rest of the money will form a 
travelling fund to help students in the 
Department of Botany who travel in 
connection with botanical research. 


The Planetarium 

A Wonderful Thing on 
Lake Michigan 

One of our travelling correspondents lias 
been to see the Planetarium in Chicago. 

The C. N. has many times hoped that some 
rich man would give London one of these won¬ 
derful things, and this little account of the 
impression it made on a C.N. reader makes us 
wish it more than ever. 

The Planetarium is in a wonderful 
dome-shaped building on the edge of 
Lake Michigan facing the town. 

A week or so ago we strolled inside. 
There we saw on the walls magnified 
pictures of the planets and the Moon. 
A man in uniform was inviting everyone 
to jiass along to a lecture. 

Carried on with file little tide of people 
flowing through an open door we found 
ourselves seated in a circular room with 
a high, while-domed ceiling. An amaz¬ 
ing-looking instrument stood in the 
centre of the floor ; a lady near the wall 
ordered the lights to be turned off, 
Immediately there was a black-dark 
room and, for a moment or two, silence. 
Someone coughed, others fidgeted, some 
schoolgirls giggled; and then settled 
down preparing for instruction or 
possibly for boredom. 

A Night of Living Stars 

And then—suddenly, in that dark 
room, above our heads was a night 
of living stars, twinkling and moving 
in their courses. A young Moon travel¬ 
led slowly across a dark sky. We' saw 
the Milky Way, the Great Bear, and 
other old friends. 

With a moving arrow of light which 
shot across the sky the lecturer pointed 
out each planet, telling us of their 
movements. We were shown the rate 
the Sun and the Moon and the stars 
would travel if a month were as short 
as a' week. Wc were shown each star’s’ 
particular colour. 

Then slowly the night waned. The 1 
Moon sank behind the horizon. On the 
other side of the world the Sun began 
to rise ; the stars paled. The room was 
flooded with light. We wore ordinary 
folk again in a circular lecture room, no 
longer star-gazers drinking in the won¬ 
ders of the heavens. 

But as vve went out into the sunshine 
of the Chicago streets the beauty and 
glory of the now hidden stars still flooded 
into our hearts somehow as they had 
never done before. 

Tlic schoolgirls passed us in twos, none 
of them talking now, none laughing. 
Their eyes were solemn, as if they had 
been looking at something holy. 


THE PARIS GOATS 

Another picturesque feature of Paris 
has disappeared ! 

No longer will visitors to the gay 
capital hear the familiar sound of the 
herdsman’s tiny trumpet as he winds 
his way along the streets with his little 
flock of goats, stopping here and there 
to serve his customers with the warm 
goats’ milk. Traffic lias become so 
dense that the prefect of police has 
been obliged to forbid the driving of all 
kinds of cattle in the streets and boule¬ 
vards. The restriction, however, will not 
apply to the goats harnessed to the little 
carriages in the promenade _ grounds of 
flic Avenue dcs Champs-Elyseos and 
public parks for the amusement of 
the children. 

At first it was feared that the prohibi¬ 
tion would affect them, and it is rumoured 
that the prefect received more than one 
indignant protest written by young 
folk who felt much dismayed at the 
thought of the disappearance of their 
,pct goats and little carriages. It is 
consoling to think that the prefect’s 
heart was softened by the clamourings 
of the children and that he caused 
milder' regulations to be issued so as 
not to disappoint the young Parisians. 
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CYMBEL1NE OF OLD 
COLCHESTER 

. King of the Britons 

DIGGING UP THE SITE OF 
HIS PALACE 

In Colchester, which the Romans 
knew as Camulodunum, the excavations 
conducted under Mr Ilawkes, of the 
British Museum, are close upon the 
palace of the British king whom Shake¬ 
speare called Cymbeline. The discovery 
of the site is of the greatest interest. 

Cymbeline was called by his father 
Cunobclinus, and by this name was made 
known to us by the Roman governor 
Suetonius, who calls him King of the 
Britons. That was not an exact title, 
because the Britons were then a loose 
assemblage of tribes of which the 
Trinobantcs were one and the Iceni 
were another. 

Coins of Cunobelinus 

Tasciovanus, the father of Cunobe¬ 
linus, came of the Catuvellauni who had 
crossed to Britain about 200 b.c. and 
were one of the Celtic tribes to come 
into conflict with Julius Caesar. He 
subdued them, and made of their chief 
city the Roman stronghold of Verulam, 
now St Albans. 

When Tasciovanus, who with the 
Catuvellauni had adopted various 
Roman customs, conquered the Trino- 
bantes bo made Camulodunum the chief 
city in place of Verulam. Cunobelinus, 
on succeeding, his father in the year 
5 a.d., decided to remain there, built a 
palace, and established a coinage. lake 
many other of the chiefs of that time 
he eopied Roman ways and could speak 
the Roman tongue. One of his coins 
bears his name and title—Cunobelinus 
Rex. No purely Roman coin has 
the title Rex, Its appearance on 
Cunobelinus’s coins may be the reason 
why Suetonius described him as King 
of the Britons. 

Tribal Town and Roman City 

Rome’s far-flung arm did not reacji 
him, or at all events did not interferb 
with him, but when he died in 43 a.tj., 
leaving his country to his sons Caractacus 
andTogodumnuus, Rome stirred again. 

Claudius, the Roman .Emperor, sent 
Aulius Plantius Silvanus with 40,000 
men to conquer Britain. One of the 
legions was commanded by Vespasian. 
The Roman general fought and defeated 
Caractacus and his brother on the Med¬ 
way, and under the leadership of Claudius 
himself completed the subjugation of 
all the Southern tribes. 

A new Roman capital was built at 
Camulodunum, a charter was given to 
the colony, and Claudius went back to 
Rome and the old tribal town was sub¬ 
merged beneath the Roman city. 

HERE IS A GALLANT 
FAMILY 

What a Cottage Says 

There is a little cottage in the village 
of Newburgh, Aberdeenshire, which 
should be proud of its tenants. 

The lnncs family lives there, and 
father, mother, and son have all received 
awards from the Lifeboat Institution. 
The father is coxswain of the lifeboat 
and has received the silver medal for 
gallantry, the son has a bronze medal, 
and the mother has just been presented 
with a framed picture of a lifeboat to 
commemorate her work as a launcher. 

There is a tractor now, but for 50 
years the Newburgh boat had to lie 
dragged seven or eight miles along'the 
beach by hand. Women used to do it 
in the midnight gales and then launch 
the boat standing up to their waists in 
water, as the C.N. described recently. 

By her work as a launcher Mrs I lines 
has helped to save 82 lives. It must be a 
joyous thought to her as she goes about 
her little cottage. Old age is nothing 
if you have heroic memories to keep 
company with the years. 
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THE EAGLE’S HEAD 


White-Hot Sun Travelling 
at 25 Miles a Second 

ALTAIR, BETA, AND GAMMA 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

There are three prominent stars that 
may bo seen almost in a line, due south, 
between io and n o’clock, situated 
about midway between the horizon and 
the point overhead. 

They represent the ITead of Aquila, 
the Eagle, and have a resemblance to the 
three stars composing the Belt of Orion, 
except that they do not appear quite so 
equidistant and there is more difference 
in their relative brightness. 

The middle star is much brighter than 
the other two, as shown on our star-map. 
This is Altair, the brightest star in the 
constellation of Aquila. It is a star of the 
first magnitude and one of the nearest 
of the bright stars to our world, being 
about 904,000 times as far away as 
our Sun, its light taking over 14 years 
to reach us. • 

There are not many stars less than a 
million times as distant as our Sun, only 
seven that arc visible to the naked eye. 


Altair, Beta, and Gamma As they will appear in 
as they are now 10,000 years’ time 

and twelve faint ones that. require a 
telescope to see them. These fainter 
stars are more or less burned-out or 
" dying ” suns that shine with a dull 
reddish glow and so are not conspicuous. 

If Altair were as near to us as our Sun 
(and but 93 million miles away on an 
average) it would appear as a brilliant 
bluish-white sun, not yellowish as our 
Sun, and nearly half as wide again; 
for Altair has been calculated to have a 
diameter of about 1,200,000 miles as 
compared with 864,000 miles, the dia¬ 
meter of our Sun. 

Its brilliant white incandescent sur¬ 
face is due to its great heat, amounting 
to about 8500 degrees Centigrade, as 
compared with but 6000 degrees, the 
average surface temperature of our Sun. 

This shows that Altair is a sun in a 
very much earlier stage of existence; in 
the ages to come it will cool down to a 
yellowish-white surface, by which time 
it will not be very much larger than our 
Sun. Neither will Altair then be where 
it appears to be now, for it is travelling 
obliquely toward us, in a north-easterly 
direction, at about 23 miles a second. 

Owing to the great distance of Altair, 
this terrific speed, 50 times faster than a 
shot leaves a gun, is not appreciable 
to the eye, even in a lifetime. But in the 
course of 10,000 years Altair will have 
moved to the position shown in the 
second star-map and about three times 
the Moon’s width away. 

A Journey of 10,000 Years 

Now Beta in Aquila, the star at pre¬ 
sent below Altair and appearing nearly 
five times the Moon’s width away, will 
also appear to have travelled almost as 
far as Altair in the next 10,000 years, 
but in a southerly direction, so that by 
then Beta will be nearly three times the 
Moon’s width to the south.of where it 
now appears. Beta is about 2,720,000 
times as far away as our Sun, so its light 
takes 43 years to reach-us ; it is accom¬ 
panied by a small companion sun. 

Gamma in Aquila, appearing about 
three times the Moon’s width above 
Altair, is about 6,130,000 times as far as 
our Sun, its light taking 97 years to reach 
us. Gamma is actually -a much larger 
sun than either Altair or Beta, and at its 
great distance its motion appears very 
small, and so, in 10,000 years’ time, it 
will appear to the eye almost where it is 
now ; but, as shown, the other two stars 
will have moved so that the present line 
will have gone for ever. G. E. M. 


A LITTLE CLUB 
GROWS 

Story of a Farm in 
Nova Scotia 

THE DAKEYNE BOYS 

When an ideal takes shape in reality 
it often develops beyond our dreams. 

Eighteen years ago Mr Oliver Hind 
and Mr John Player of Nottingham 
bought Dakcync Farm in the lovely 
Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, and 
here nearly 150 Nottingham boys of the 
Dakeyne Street Club have been trained 
in Canadian agriculture, and happily 
settled in life. 

What was meant for Nottingham has 
now been given to mankind. The two 
generous benefactors have lately pre¬ 
sented this 400-acrc farm in Nova Scotia 
to the National Association of Boys 
Clubs, a combination of 800 of the best 
clubs of their kind. Henceforth boys 
from all over the country will have the 
same opportunity as the lucky Not¬ 
tingham boys of holding their own, 
literally speaking, in Canada. 

In Touch With Home 

Already a party of eight boys has 
arrived in Nova Scotia, the Canadian 
province nearest to England, where the 
climate is less rigorous than in the West.' 
At the home farm they live in a hostel 
and are looked after by an old Club boy 
from the Dakeyne Street Club. Later, 
when placed on neighbouring farms, 
these boys are visited regularly by a 
Club man who looks after their interests 
and acts as guide, counsellor, and friend. 
They never close touch with their clubs 
in the home country. 

Within three years the average boy 
has saved over ^40, and when he has 
been five years in Canada, and has 
robably saved ^100, if he has shown he 
as the right stuff in him he is given a 
loan of £500 to start a farm of his own. 

British boys who want to take up 
farming arc welcome everywhere in 
Canada. The boy settlers thoroughly 
enjoy the hard work and open-air life. 

" You couldn’t get me out of Canada 
with a shot gun I ” said one of them. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Where Do Squirrels Live ? 

When not roaming about they live in 
holes in trees or in forks of the branches. 
There they build their nests. 

What is Electricity ? 

No one can say, except that it is a form 
of energy, as light and heat arc. Physicists 
believe it is due to displacements of the 
luminiferous ether. 

Are Whales and Sharks Related? 

No ; whales arc mammals of the family 
Balaenidae; sharks are fishes of the order 
Sclachii. The largest is the whale shark of 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, which reaches 
a length of fifty feet. 

What Are the Three Smallest Countries 
in the World ? 

Monaco, eight square miles ; San Marino, 
38 square miles; and Liechtenstein, 65 
square miles. Andorra is fourth, with 175 
square miles. 

What is Mason's and Dixon’s Line? 

A boundary line surveyed in 1766 by 
the two English surveyors Charles Mason 
and Jeremiah Dixon to settle a dispute as 
to territory between Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. It is close to the 40th parallel of 
latitude and was once marked by mile¬ 
stones that had on one side the arms of Penn 
and on the other those of Lord Baltimore. 

In Grossing a Cheque What Does 
“ & Co.” Stand For ? 

It is an abbreviation for " and Company,’’ 
and is merely a symbol for the name of any 
bank or banking company—Brown and Com¬ 
pany, Jones and Company, Robinson and 
Company, and so on, Itisnot really essential 
to the crossing of a cheque, though usual, 
the two lines alone being sufficient. If the 
name of an actual bank is written instead 
of " and Co. ’’ payment, of the cheque 
can only be made through that bank. 


C. L. N. 

Open the Doors to Let 
in Peace 

Number of Members— 18,149 

One of the Royal Palaces at The Hague 
is known as The Hons in the Wood. 
It was built in tlie middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century by one of the Dutch 
kings. The ballroom of this palace 
was painted by nine pupils of Rubens. 
A picture on the door represents Hercules 
and Minerva (Strength and Wisdom) 
waiting to open the door to let in Peace. 

About 250 years later, on May 18, 
1899, the first Peace Conference was 
held in this room. It was the first step 
toward letting in Peace. But the doors 
are not yet open wide enough. We need 
more Strength and more Wisdom before 
permanent Peace can find admittance. ■ 

By strengthening the membership 
of the Children’s League of Nations 
and learning all they can about the 
League boys and girls can help to open 
the doors to let in Peace. Who will help 
to open wide the doors ? Thousands of 
boys and girls in all lands are needed to 
Swell the membership of the C.L.N. Will 
you bring in one other friend this week ? 

Schools to Imitate 

Some excellent reports regarding the 
activities of many Junior Branches of 
the League of Nations Union were 
received at the close of the school year. 

Essay competitions and general know¬ 
ledge papers on the League have been 
held in connection with many schools. 
In Worcestershire, for instance, a num¬ 
ber of elementary and secondary schools 
competed for special prizes offered for 
essays that answered the following 
questions: What is the League of 

Nations ? How did it come into being ? 
What lias it done ? What does it hope 
to do ? About 200 Worcestershire child¬ 
ren competed, and the prizes were dis¬ 
tributed by the Mayoress at a special 
gathering held in July on the Cathedral 
Promenade at which the Dean, who was 
one of the judges, gave an address. 

It would appear that many branches 
arrange for their members to be respon¬ 
sible lor a particular country, each 
member collecting information, pictures, 
or souvenirs about the country for which 
he or she is responsible. The Wesleyan 
Day School at Goxhill in Lincolnshire 
varies this plan somewhat by holding a 
meeting each month at which the 
scholars vote for a particular country. 
During the month the scholars collect 
all the pictures, souvenirs, and so on, 
about the selected country, while special 
study is given to the country and, 
possibly, a play or pageant about it is 
publicly performed. 

Among younger members Birthday 
Parties on January 10, the anniversary 
of the League of Nations, appear to be 
very popular, various festivities, includ¬ 
ing as a rule a birthday cake, complete 
with candles, being arranged. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 

Children’s League of Nations, 

15 , Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No Idlers should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should bo sent sixpence in stamps lor 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school, 


A NEW FUEL 

A new motor fuel has been invented in 
Brazil containing quite a lot of water. 

It is a mixture of water, spirit, and 
ether which lias great motive power, and 
is being used on special motor railway 
cars which are now running on some of 
the.Brazilian lines. 


What a BIG 



The little that 
means so much ! 


It is the multiplicity of small 
donations that mean so much 
in the furtherance of our work 
for the little people, There 
must be no delay in the treat¬ 
ment of the tiny tots if they 
are to have a fair chance. It is 
by treating the trouble at the 
beginning that so much suf¬ 
fering isavoided inlater years. 

SEND YOUR MITE 
FOR OUR MITES! 

President: 

H.R.H. Princess Mary Countess op IIarewood. 
Chairman t 

Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., J.T. 

Treasurer: 

Robert Mond, Esq. 

Medical Director: 

Eric Pritchard, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

THE 

INFANTS 

HOSPITAL 


VINCENT SQUARE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.l. 

Secretary: —A. J. SMALL, Esq. 
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SKYWAYS 

THE LEAGUE LOOKING 
AFTER THEM 

Straightening Out the Jumble 
of Rules and Regulations 

FLYING AND FRIENDLINESS 

When we take our journeys by air as 
frequently and as unconcernedly as we 
travel now by land and water we shall 
have much to thank the League of 
Nations for. 

At present there are many hindrances 
to travel by air quite apart from risks 
to life and limb, and, as every improve¬ 
ment in methods of transport stimulates 
commerce, brings people into closer 
contact with one another, and helps to 
overcome the fears.and prejudices bred 
by isolation, it is no wonder that the 
League interests itself in the subject of 
international aviation. 

Out-of-Date Restrictions 

International cooperation while the 
air lines of the world are being mapped 
out and regulations are being made will 
do much toward avoiding complications 
in the future as well as encouraging 
progress in the present. 

Today, though airmen may snap their 
lingers at frontiers, they cannot dis¬ 
regard, the rules and regulations of the 
countries they pass, and some of these 
restrictions seem entirely out of date. 

. Certain countries, for example, demand 
that a visiting pilot shall procure a 
national licence before he flies over their 
territory ; others that a national pilot 
must be taken on board. In some 
countries only aircraft registered within 
the country and bearing its particular 
markings may fly over its area; in others 
they are counted as ocean steamers and 
must submit to. long delays and high 
charges for clearing. 

Things That Hinder Progress 

This jumble of rules and regulations, 
differing with each country, hinders the 
progress of flying in every way; it 
checks f lic development of international 
air commerce and is a great nuisance to 
any aviator who, before setting out on 
an .international trip, must first obtain 
accurate information as to the various 
rules with which he must comply. 

This trouble and delay is vouched for 
by one. who knows, the famous Lind¬ 
bergh. He says there is great need for 
international cooperation, that aviation 
is much too powerful an instrument of 
progress to, be long confined by these 
artificial restrictions, and that nothing 
is 'more important, in this field of 
international cooperation to which all 
constructive thought is turning, than the 
simplification of communications and 
intercourse. Aviation is a leading factor 
in this world intercourse, and an intelli¬ 
gent study of the many problems 
confronting it at the present-time will 
be of untold assistance. 

What Lindbergh Thinks 

Colonel Lindbergh wrote these 
thoughts on the matter to the League 
of Nations in answer to an invitation 
from its Transit Organisation to send his 
ideas to the meeting of the Air Transport 
Cooperation Committee held in July. 
Ho urged the great need of standardisa¬ 
tion, suggesting that a uniform system 
of markings and signals should be agreed 
upon and a comprehensive meteorological 
and radio reporting system established. 

The famous flying man also gave his 
ideas on the value of aviation in increas¬ 
ing international friendliness, declaring 
that its ultimate value lies in bringing 
the countries into closer contact. 

We know how true this is when we 
'remember the welcome that an aviator 
receives when he lands in a foreign 
country at the close of some hazardous 
flight. The enthusiasm for the fine feat, 
the appreciation of the achievement, is 
no less because the flier is a foreigner, 
and this flowering of friendliness brings 
the world every time 'closer together. 


Mr and Mrs Frog 

Who Does the Croaking? 

By Our Natural Historian 

A Canadian scientist who' has been 
studying frogs announces that it is the 
female and not the male which croaks 
arid that the male is a silent listener. 

We cannot speak from personal know¬ 
ledge of the habits of Canadian frogs, 
but we may answer for those of our 
native land. In England the wooing 
chorus is certainly uttered by the males. 
The frog emerges from his winter hiding 
a little volcano of energy, and his voice 
is not the least vigorous of the functions 
by which he seeks to show his lady-love 
what a fine fellow he is. 

Singing With a Closed Mouth 

His vocal sacs become enlarged, the 
skin beneath his mouth turns white, like 
the changing colour of the circ of a 
female budgerigar, like the crimsoning 
of the comb of a domestic fowl. And a 
voice, which is silent for three parts 
of the year, issues in volume loud enough 
to suggest the cradle song of a 
youthful crocodile. 

It is not a pretty love-song and it is 
not prettily produced. Human singing 
masters make us open our mouths wide 
as we produce our notes—they are as 
insistent as dentists—and so we get a 
pure, pleasant tone. 

But the frog, when he sings his fervent 
lay, closes not only his mouth, but his 
nostrils too. How, then, does he utter 
his notes ? The system which compels 
him to close his mouth and nostrils and 
swallow air in order to breathe is 
equally effective in his singing. The 
sound travels through his skin and travels 
so well that, when certain species of 
frogs are the producers, the tune can 
be heard a mile away, 

When the Male Frog is Mute 

The female has no such song. At 
best she can emit only isolated grunts ; 
generally she is silent. She is no syren 
to charm little cold-blooded mariners of 
the pond to her side. 

When the fight for mates and the court¬ 
ing season are over so is the suitor’s song; 
Tire nightingale has not, a note left to 
distinguish him by the time his little 
ones arc hatched ; and when the eggs 
that are to become tadpoles have been 
laid the male frog becomes as mute as his 
mate has been throughout. 

The female toad has a little call note, 
a sweet, tiny bird-like note, but to dis¬ 
cover this one has to keep toads in 
one’s study, and that makes one intensely 
unpopular with friends and relatives 
who have no soul for these modest 
gems of mystery and interest. 

That, however, is another story ; here 
the point is that English female frogs 
do not croak ; the males do. E. A. B. 


THE WOMAN WHO SLIPPED 
AWAY 

Last week we told the story of an 
unknown hero who disappeared without 
giving her name after stopping a run¬ 
away lorry. 

Here is another story of the heroism 
of a woman who also vanished without 
giving her name after saving the life 
of a schoolboy at Manorbier in Pem¬ 
brokeshire. 

Wyndliam Jones, a boy who was in a 
holiday camp, suddenly lost his footing 
and slipped as he was walking along the 
cliff path. In another moment he would 
have fallen over the 8o-foot cliff, but a 
woman dashed forward, threw herself 
flat on the ground, and gripped hold of 
his clothes. 

Then she shouted to a little girl to 
go for help. Several picnickers ran to 
her assistance, formed a human chain, 
and helped her to keep hold of the boy 
until he could be hauled to safety. 

She was badly shaken by the strain, 
but as soon as she had received slight 
attention she slipped quietly away, and 
nobody knows her name. 


MESSINA’S STRIKING 
CLOCK 

Roaring Lion and 
Crowing Cock 

Messina, the town of Sicily by the 
Strait so shattered by earthquake 
twenty-two years ago, has struggled 
back to life and work—and play. 

To celebrate its restoration the town 
is to put up a new campanile and crown 
it with a clock such as those with which 
the great clockmakcrs used to delight 
the Middle Ages. The description of it 
recalls what a writer of our time said 
of most grown-up men and women, 
that in all of them is. the eternal 
upspringing of the child which cries 
out for toys and playfellows. 

Messina’s clock will be the most mar¬ 
vellous toy. On top of it will be a bronze 
lion, the emblem of the city, holding the 
city’s flag in its front paw. Below it 
will be a bronze cock which will crow 
when the Sun rises and when it sets. 

Little Dramas of the Day 

It will crow again at midday, but that 
will be only as a signal to the lion to wag 
its tail and emit twelve roars. So that 
there shall be no mistake about the 
hours two little bronze figures of Dina 
and Clarcnza, the heroines of Messina 
who saved it from being sacked seven 
centuries ago after the Sicilian Vespers, 
will strike the hours on a chime of bells. 

Below the face of the clock will be a 
little stage on which other bronze figures 
will play their little dramas of the day, 
according to the season of the year. At 
Christmas-time the pious Sicilians will 
look up to see there a little miracle play 
of the Nativity. At other times the 
Magi will come to adore the Holy Child, 
or the Four Ages of Man on holidays 
will march past the Time Keeper. 

These are the old-fashioned play¬ 
things of the clock. Its modern ones are 
four luminous dials, one on each side of 
the campanile. They will display the 
phases of the Moon, the planets moving 
round the Sun, and the day of the week, 
the month, and the year. 

So modern will be the clock’s planetary 
face that a place on it is found, even for 
the recently-discovered-Pluto. 

STORK JUSTICE 
A Story From Brandenburg 

The deliberations of parliaments of 
the rooks have often been noted. From 
Sommerfeld in Brandenburg comes news 
of a sort of Court of Justicc among storks. 

Two storks had built a nest on a 
farm in the district and wore quite 
happy in their domestic affairs till 
another pair of storks appeared. 

The second pair were homeless, and 
instead of getting sticks for a nest of 
their own attempted to secure an 
eligible residence by capture. They 
fought the storks in possession, and 
after a severe struggle turned them out. 
The victims of the eviction flapped 
sadly away. 

But a few days later a flock of twenty 
storks appeared in a meadow at Sommer¬ 
feld. Among them were the rightful 
claimants to the nest. The others 
were stork police. When the contingent 
arrived the nest was actually un- 
tenanted ; but the usurpers were soon 
on the spot to maintain possession of 
the nest against all comers. 

As soon as they were sighted eight of 
the storks of the visiting contingent en¬ 
circled them and obliged them to return 
not to their nest, but to the meadow. 

Here the main body awaited the 
housebreakers and took charge of them 
amid a tremendous cackle. Then an¬ 
other six storks started off with the 
injured pair who had been evicted and 
reinstated them in their nest. 

After this act of justice something 
which was painfully like condign punish¬ 
ment was administered by beak and 
wing to the robbers, who were at last 
allowed Ia fly off in chastened mood. 
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THE ZOO’S BEEHIVE 

AN INTERESTING LITTLE 
COMMUNITY 

When the Workers Grow Tired 
of Their Queen 

A SHORT LIFE AND A BUSY ONE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Insect House at the Zoo has 
become very popular recently and much 
of the credit for this is due to a swarm 
of bees. The longer they are watched 
the more fascinating they become. 

The exhibition beehive is a section 
of a model hive encased in glass, but 
although the glass prevents the bees 
from flying about the Insect Housc it 
does not make them captives, for they 
arc provided with a tiny glass-covered 
passage which leads from the inside of 
the hive into the Gardens. The bees, 
therefore, arc free to come and go as 
they wish, ■ and the passage is always 
crowded with busy little worker bees 
going out in search of honey or return¬ 
ing to the hive laclcn. 

Life of the Workers 

The inside of the hive consists of a 
number of honeycombs, and there the 
workers can bo seen storing honey in 
the cells, feeding the grubs, helping, 
young bees that have just emerged from.' 
the pupal stage to scramble out of the cells 
or attending to the wants of their queen. 

The queen is easily recognised for 
she is larger than her subjects. She 
docs nothing at all except lay eggs, and 
she is fed by the worker bees and-even 
washed by them. But if she-is watched 
she will bo noticed entering cells in the 
honeycomb; when she enters one of the 
larger cells she lays a drone egg, and 
when she enters a smaller cell she lays 
a worker egg, for, though both eggs will 
receive the same attention from the 
workers and the grubs will be given food 
in the same way, the drone is larger 
than the worker and he requires a larger 
cell in which to develop. 

Queen and Princess 

From time to time the workers will' 
be seen enlarging one of the egg cells,' 
and when the grub emerges they will ■ 
single it out for particular care and 
provide it with special nourishment. 
All this means that they are tiring of 
their queen, or realise that they arc 
becoming too numerous for the size of 
the hive, for the treatment given 1 to 
this grub will make it a queen. How¬ 
ever, to avoid swarming the keeper cuts 
out this enlarged egg cell, otherwise 
when the grub begins to tu|rn into a 
bee the old queen, knowing that a young 
princess is being prepared, deserts the 
hive, taking with her a number of 
followers. Unless they arc swarming 
the bees lhakc her spend all her time 
in the hive. 

The honey made by the Zoo’s bees 
is not good, partly because there is no 
clover in the neighbourhood and partly 
because the presence of onlookers and 
the fact that they are working in day¬ 
light upset the labours of the worker 
bees. They arc inclined to eat the 
honey themselves instead of storing it, 
yet they never neglect the wants of 
their queen or the grubs. They work 
so hard that they only live from four 
to six weeks, whereas a queen will live 
five years. The length of the life of a 
drone depends on the worker bees. 

How the Bees Are Fed 

Sometimes the workers will decide 
to get rid of some of the drones, and at 
such times they can be seen trying to 
turn them out of the hive. If the drones 
refuse to depart they are stung to dcatli 
though the act of stinging brings death 
to the worker bees. Only the worker 
bees and the queens'can sting. 

The food provided for the bees at the 
Zoo in addition to the honey they ex¬ 
tract from flowers consists of a mixture 
of sugar, salt, vinegar, and methylated 
spirit. This is believed to be -better 
for their health than pure sugar. 
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ONE NAME AND 
ANOTHER 
The Official Mind 

HOW TO MAKE A PLACE 
UNPOPULAR 

Everybody knows the Tate Gallery, 
where it is, and something of what it 
contains. But even a taxi-driver would 
be puzzled if told to drive to the 
National Gallery, Millbank, the latest 
title suggested for it by the official mind. 

It has always been called the Tate 
Gallery by the public, who would know 
it far better if it were easier to reach, as 
it may be when all the improvements at 
Lambeth Bridge arc completed. They 
call it that because it bears the name 
of the generous sugar merchant who 
built and endowed it—though once we 
heard an American lady when pausing 
before the bust of Archbishop Tait in 
Westminster Abbey observe to her com¬ 
panion : “ That’s the man who built the 
picture gallery we saw yesterday.” 

Awkward and Misleading 

But the official mind was dissatisfied 
with the popular name from the first 
and substituted on all its books and 
papers and notices the awkward name 
of The "National Gallery, British Art. 
Nobody used it, or ever will use it. Why 
should they ? It is the sure way to make 
a place unfamiliar and unpopular. 

In the same way the Natural History 
Museum is officially The British Museum, 
Natural History Department, which has 
the merit of descriptiveness but nothing 
else to recommend it, and misleads 
people who do not know London. 

The whole of this confusion is due to 
the denseness of the official mind, which 
can never do the natural thing. It gives 
a thing-a name which nobody will say 
and nobody could remember, 

It publishes books which will fit on 
nobody’s shelves, and arc so ugly that 
nobody would want to keep them there 
in any case. It shuts up our national 
treasures in the only hours when busy 
people have time to see them. It allows 
inventors, to give it airships and then 
names them with numbers as if they 
were convicts. . 

When it comes to naming a place like 
the Tate Gallery or an airship the public 
is a far .better sponsor than any official, 
who really reminds us less of a god¬ 
mother than of the wicked fairy. 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN 
A Contrast 

In the midst of our high taxation 
and widespread unemployment it is 
impossible not to feel a little envious 
of . the position of France. 

While we have been putting an extra 
sixpence on to the income tax France 
has been reducing her taxation by over 
13 million pounds for this year. And 
while we have over two millions of un¬ 
employed in our midst France has been 
so short of labour that she has been 
importing thousands of Italians to do 
her. work for her. 

While we are taxing ourselves ^15 
a year for each man, woman, and child, 
France is taxing herself only £8 or £9, 
But we have, of course, to bear in 
mind that on the average the individual 
Englishman is far richer than the 
individual Frenchman. 

France has agreed to pay us, in the 
next two generations, 722 million pounds 
on account of what we lent her during the 
war, toward which, with interest, she will 
ultimately.be paying us about 12 million 
pounds a year. Of course, all this has 
to be handed on to America, from whom 
we borrowed to enable us to help 
Franco and our other allies. 

To All Kind Homes 

Please ask your Butcher 
to use the Humane Killer 


Things To See 
In London 

Seal of Dick Whitfinglon 

A few years ago, in an .old muniment 
chest, was discovered a deed of 1402 
which boars the only known seal of Sir 
Richard Whittington. It is of red wax, 
is inscribed " Ricardi Whityngton,” and 
bears a portrait conjectured, on rather 
fanciful grounds perhaps, to be that of 
Whittington himself. 

A Brick from China’s Great Wall 

Dr Johnson was enthusiastic about 
visiting the Wall of China. When 
Boswell said he believed he would go to 
see it himself if he had not children 
the Doctor replied that by doing so he 
would raise his children to eminence, 
adding: " I am serious, sir." Re¬ 

membering this, Lord Nortlicliffe, when 
in China, secured a brick from the wall 
and presented it to the famous house 
in Gough Square where the great 
Dictionary was compiled and where the 
brick is preserved in a glass case. 

The Porter’s Rest 

This modest relic of other days is on 
the south side of Piccadilly, opposite 
Park Lane. It recalls a time when 
porters carrying loads on their shoulders 
found the rising ground toward Hyde 
Park Corner rather hard travelling. 
Noticing this an old gentleman in 1861 
caused this welcome shelf to be put up 
so that the porters could place their 
burdens on it while they had a rest. 

St John’s Gate 

In St John’s Lane, near the historic 
Charterhouse, still stands the south 
gateway of the famous Priory of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St John of 
Jerusalem. Erected in 1504 by Prior 
Docwra, it was in the 18th century the 
printing office of Edward Cave, the 
founder of the Gentleman’s Magazine; 
and here Garrick made his first appear¬ 
ance as an actor in London. The Gate 
is the headquarters of the Order of St 
John, a society devoted to hospital and 
nursing work; and contains many in¬ 
teresting relics. Visitors are admitted 
by special order of the secretary. 

Old Stow’s Monument 

This is in the ancient church of' St 
Andrew Undershaft at the junction of 
Lcadenhall Street and St Mary Axe. 
John Stow is the best loved of all the 
old London ’chroniclers. A humble 
tailor-antiquary, he died (as he lived) 
poor ; but his widow managed to erect 
this handsome monument to his memory. 
Every year, on the anniversary of his 
death on April 8, 1605, a memorial 
service is held in the church and a new 
quill is placed in the right hand of his 
effigy. Some say flic monument is the 
work of the sculptor of the Shakespeare 
bust at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Bayonet Turned Into Pruning-Hook 

The thrilling passage of Isaiah II, 4, 
is recalled by an exhibit in the Imperial 
War Museum. It is not a sword beaten 
into a plowshare, but something very 
like it—a German bayonet turned into 
a pruning-hook by some peaceful villager 
on the banks of the Jordan. 

Tho Old Roman Boat 

■In the London Museum arc the re¬ 
mains of a Roman boat believed to 
belong to the time of Carausius, Roman 
Emperor in Britain 287-293. It was 
found in 1910 buried 30 feet deep on the 
site of the County Flail. 

Mary Jones’s Bible 

Among the many thousands of Bibles 
in the Library of'the Bible Society in 
Queen Victoria Street is one that is 
prized above all others. Published in 
1799, at a time when Bibles were very 
scarce, it belonged to a poor weaver's 
daughter, Mary Jones. For eight years, 
farthing by farthing, Mary saved enough 
money to buy it, and at sixteen walked 
barefoot twenty-five miles to secure it. 
The society, which now issues yearly 
about ten million copies of the Scriptures 
in all languages, was founded on March 7, 
1804, soon after Mary Jones’s inspiring 
story became known. 



MOTHERS! 

‘‘Golden Shred” 
Preserves are good for 
the children. Good 
for health. Good for 
growth. Good to eat. 
The purest you can 
buy. Made from fresh 
fruits and pure sugar 
only. Try them. 


m FREE ' 

Get this fine “Jolly Golly” 
brooch in beautiful full - 
coloured enamel. 

Get the 

“Jolly Golly” 
Brooch 

Tell mother to buy some “ Golden 
Shred.” Then you can join the “Jolly 
Gollys” and get the bright enamel 
“Jolly Golly ” Brooch ! 

This is how you can get it FREE. 
Save one outside wrapper from “Golden 
Shred ” Marmalade and two from 
“ Golden Shred ” Jams and send them 
to “ C.N.,” Golden Shred Works, 
Catford, London, S.E. Don’t forget to 
enclose your name and address. 


“GOLDEN SHRED” 
MARMALADE. 
Famous for 70 years. 

“GOLDEN SIIRED” 
Ginger Marmalade 
-Blackcurrant Jam 
Strawberry Jam 
Raspberry Jam 
Wild Bramble Jelly 

“SILVER SIIRED” 
Lemon Jelly 
Marmalade and 
ROBERTSON’S 
. . MINCEMEAT . . 


COAX MOTHER TO BUY 

Golden 

Shred 

MARMALADE AND JAMS 

TO-DAY 


9 





“Good! It's 
Mason s / And 
Teetotal too! ” 

Prime Beer can be made at 
home at a cost of only 6d. per 
gallon from a 9d. bottle of 


Mason 9 ® 




Extract of Herbs 


Buy a bottle to-day from your grocer, chemist or stores, or 
send I/- in stamps for bottle enough to make 8 gallons. 


NEWDALL AND MASON, LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM. 
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CANNIBAL ISLAND ^§53* 

CHAPTER 45 


The Chase 

ow wliat did ho mean by that? ” Jim 
asked of Don as the boat pushed oil 
in charge of Mark. ' • 

“ Trying to scare us,” replied Don rather 
scornfully. 

“ I’m not so sure,” said Jim slowly. " I’m 
wondering if there isn’t some trap.” 

Don laughed; “No; Jansen just wants 
to make us feel uncomfortable.” 

Mark did not waste much time in dumping 
his prisoners on the beach and was back in 
twenty minutes. While he was away the 
others.liad got the anchor up and the engine 
going. Chi Ling told Don that they had 
petrol, left for barely two hours’ run, and 
that it was going to take half of it to get the 
schooner out of the lagoon in the teeth of the 
strong- tide. 

" Never mind,” said Don, “ wo’U pick up 
a breeze outside. I can feel a breath of it 
already.” 

He was right, for by the time they had 
threaded the rather dangerous passage 
through the reefs quite a fresh breeze was 
blowing. Now that they had their full 
crew again there was no time wasted in 
getting up sail, and in a few minutes the 
Dolphin was laying over and snoring 
through the small waves. ■ 

Don sent- Jim below. ” Get a bit of 
sleep while you can,” lie said. . “ I'll call 
you if we sight the launch.” 

Jim was not sorry for I10 had a lot of lost 
sleep to make up, and it was a joy to be able 
to turn in oh his comfortable bunk after the 
hard lying of the previous nights. lie did 
not waste much time in getting to sleep and 
the next thing he know Don was shaking 
him awake. ■ 

” Daylight, Jim, and we’ve just spotted 
the launch.” 

“ Daylight I " repeated Jim. “ Have wo 
been sailing all night ? ” 

"Wo have. The wind shifted dead 
ahead and we had to boat. Luckily it hung 
up the launch, or else she had engine trouble. 
But she’s running in now.” 

Jim flung on his clothes in a desperate 
hurry and went up. Dawn was just break¬ 
ing, and the first beams of the rising Sun 
shone on the lofty summit of a great 
volcano which rose a little way inland, and 
from the cone of which a thin trail of smoke 
poured away down wind. Oh its flanks 
Jim caught glimpses of terrific gorges and 
dark forest waving in the dawn breeze. 
The coast itself, however, seemed to be low 
and swampy,’ and there was the launch 
heading straight, in toward a dark line of 
mangrove swamp. 

. - Don was up .forward and Jim was., sur¬ 
prised to see that Redburn stood beside him. 
Don had his glasses focused on the launch 
and was watching her as. she drove in 
toward the land. The Dolphin was still 
under sail and travelling a good deal faster 
than the launch. As Jim came up Don 
turned. “ It’s all right, Jim; Redburn says 
there’s plenty of water in the channel. She 
can’t get away from.us.”, 

Jim glanced at Redburn, with,his coarse 
reel face and narrow eyes. lie felt lie would 
not trust tile fellow an inch but couldn't 
well say so before him. As they came 
nearer to. the. mangroves the schooner lost 
the breeze and Don called to Chi to start the 
engine, lie himself came aft and took the 
wheel from Parami who had been steering. 
Jim slipped across to Mark who was standing 
by the rail. 

“ Don’s much too trusting," he whispered. 
” Redburn would sell his grandmother 
for sixpence.” 

” Well, I'm not too happy myself,” said 
Mark, ” but Don’s boss and all we can do is 
to keep our eyes.open, Anyhow, it looks 
all odds that we’ll catch Gabe before he gets 
much farther.” 

This was true, for the Dolphin, with her 
engine working, was rapidly overhauling 
the launch; Gabo and his crew did not 
seem to understand the launch's engine and 
were not getting more than five knots out 
of her,. If the schooner’s petrol held out 
she was bound to catch up with the smaller, 
craft in another mile. 

” I’m going up forrard,” said Jim. ” Are 
you coming, Mark ? ” : 

“ I'll come,” replied Mark, picking up his 
rifle, “. but you’d better watch Master Gabe. 
The odds are he’ll start shooting when he 
finds w’e’rc on top of him.”. . 

“ Two can play at.that game,” responded 
Jim dryly/ as he and ‘Mark walked forward. 

The light was growing stronger and they 
were now able to .see the mouth of .the 
channel for which Gabe Paran was making. 


“That’s the way in,” said Mark; “the 
entrance to Venga. It will be interesting 
to see what lies inside." 

" I only hope we catch Gabe before he 
gets inside," said Jim as ho peered over 
the bow.' 1 

" Be careful," Alark warned him. “ You’re 
a splendid target.” 

“ He won’t shoot while he sees you 
ready with your rifle,” Jim said. ” I’m 
keeping an eye to spot if there’s water 
enough for the schooner.” 

” If there’s depth for the Stiletto there’s 
plenty for us," Mark told him. “ We’re 
gaining," he added. 

They were gaining, but the launch 
reached the mouth of the channel a hundred 
yards ahead of the Dolphin. Gabe himself 
was attending to the engine and Kapalc 
was in the stern watching the schooner. 
The rest of the Malays lay hidden. 

A minute later the schooner reached the 
channel which was narrow, deep and black 
and wound serpent-like through the swamp. 
On either side the mangroves stood thick, 
with their twisted roots writhing upward 
out of the dark, grcasy-looking water. The 
launch had vanished around the next bend, 
but they could hear her engine thumping 
away, sending dull echoes through the 
swamp. Their own was running sweetly, 
and Jim knew the schooner was travelling 
faster than the launch. 

Suddenly they came out into a great 
dark pool and there was the launch racing 
for .the mouth of the creek at the far end of 
the pool. 

Don called to Chi. ” Give her all she’ll 
take, Chi. We must get her before she 
reaches that opening.” 

Chi opened the throttle wide, the schooner 
shot forward, flinging out a foaming bow 
wave on the smooth, dark water. Gabe 
turned his head, saw that he must bo caught 
before lie reached his goal, and suddenly 
swung the launch toward a narrow opening 
on the left. 

Don followed, but Jim shouted a warning. 

" Wc can’t go up that creek. There’s no 
room.” 

“ If we don’t she’ll get away from us,” 
Don snapped back. ■ 


G randma jACKohadbecn ill for several 
clays, and Jacko was sent to her 
house to ask how the old lady was 
getting on. 

The maid said Grandma was rather 
better, and Jacko was running off again 
when I10 noticed the old lady’s bathchair, 
standing just by an outhouse. It 
looked very comfortable, and it gave 
Jacko a bright idea. 


lie stopped in the middle of the 
drive and had a look at the windows 
of.the house. Nobody was looking, and 
in a twinkling Jacko had the bathchair 
out of the shed. ' 

. " Grandma won’t be able to use it for 
ages,” lie said. " I don’t sec why I 
shouldn't make an honest penny while 
she’s ill.” ‘ . • 

He found making an honest penny' 
rather hot work, though, for the chair 
was distinctly heavy. 

After a while a rtursc in uniform came 
running up to him: “ You're just what 
I’m looking for,” she said, “ I have a 
patient who wants an airing.” 


" I tell you-” began Jim, and just 

then the launch quivered as if she had hit 
something. Her bow rose sharply and a 
cry of terror came from her crew. 

“ Stop, I tell you I ’’ shouted Jim. " Stop I 
she’s aground ! " 

With her engine still running, the launch 
forced her way across the obstruction. The 
schooner was right on top of her, but Don 
spun the wheel and brought his ship round 
just in time to save her front crashing into 
the launch’s stern; but she was moving 
sluggishly and dropping lower in the water. 
” She's sinking," cried Jim. 

CHAPTER 46 
Redburn’s Reward 

J im was right. Whatever it was that the 
launch had hit it was plain ' that it 
had ripped a terrible hole in her. The 
people in the Dolphin saw Gabe and his 
men spring to their feet. The launch's 
engine stopped ; then as she settled down 
bow foremost her crew leaped overboard. 

The water was shallow but the mud deep, 
and there were yells of terror from men who 
felt their feet sinking in the treacherous 
slime. Kapalc and another gained the 
mangroves, but the rest were sinking fast. 

Jim did not need to be told what to do- 
He, Mark, and the rest raced for the boat, 
fairly flung it over the side, leaped in, 
and went to the rescue. Within ten minutes 
Gabe, Kapalc, and the six Malay's were 
prisoners aboard the Dolphin. 

“ What did I tell- you, Jim ? ” said 
Don, as the last of the ugly little brown 
men was stowed safely away'. " Now what 
about y'our dismal prophecies ? ” 

Jim pointed at the place the launch had 
sunk. ” Isn’t that bad enough ? ” lie asked. 
“ The gold’s at the bottom, and the pearls I ” 
“ Oh, we’ll get them all right,” said 
Don in a changed voice. " The launch is 
only just covered.” 

" She’s in the mud,” retorted Jim. 
" And in that black water how are wc going 
to see anything ? " 

Don saw the boy was really worried. 

" Come on,” I10 said. “ 1 think wc can 
manage all right. We’ll get some tackle 
on to her and haul her up.” 

They rigged a block and.tackle and, after 
anchoring the Dolphin as near as safety 
allowed, got a rope round the hull of the 


“ Righto, Nurse ! ” sang out Jacko, 
touching his cap. ” I’m your man,” 
And lie followed on with the chair. 

■ Suddenly lie realised where the nurse 
was taking him —she ivas turning in at 
the gale of Grandma Jacko's house ! 
Jacko hesitated, but it was too late, 
“ Hurry up I ’’ said the nurse.- " Here’s 
my patient waiting.” 

Grandma Jacko looked very grim. 


“ I object very much to going out in a 
hired chair,” she said, “ but mine 
appears to have been stolen.” And 
then, as she stepped into the chair, she 
gave a little gasp. . 

“ Why, til is is my chair ! " she 
declared, and she turned round and 
looked sternly at Jacko. 

"Very well, iriy dear, if you’re;so 
keen on pushing bathchairs you shall 
take out,”, she said. “ We will go 
round all the .shops,and Then up: that 
nice steep hill near the golf course.” ■ ; 

Jacko , groaned, for Grandma was a 
real heavyweight. She knew it too. 
But, as she said, it served Jacko right. 


launch ; then, using a big mangrove trunk 
as a purchase, all tailed on and pulled. 

The mud was frightfully sticky', but at 
last the launch came up, and they dragged 
her on to the slimy' bank and wedged her 
between some roots. It was a long job, 
and a very hot and dirty' one, but at last 
it was done, and Jim and Parami got in 
and began baling out the water that was 
still in her. Luckily' most of it had run out 
through the nasty' hole close to her bows 
where she had hit a sunken snag. 

Jim hardly gave a thought to the gold. 
That was safe enough. It was the cartridge 
lie thought of. What tortured him was the 
fear that he might have lost if, not in the 
launch but when he had jumped overboard 
into the lagoon. 

“It was here I was sitting.” 

He pointed out the place to Parami. 

“ You no bother so much,” said Parami 
softly. “ We got white pearls and gold.” 

• " The gold isn't ours ; it’s Mark’s,” 
replied Jim. “ And as for the white pearls—- 
why, the whole lot are hardly' equal to one 
of tiiose rod ones. And now they’re gone, 
and it’s all my fault.” 

There was no doubt about it, and at last 
Jim was forced to give up and go back to 
the schooner empty-handed. 

Don tried hard to comfort him. .. 

"I’ve got the other pearls, Jim, and 
they’ll pay for all Dad wants and leave 
us a good nest-egg. And we. can always 
go back to Aroa and get some more.” 

“I’ll throw in with you,” said Mark. 
" Thanks to you people I'm a rich man.” 

” But the red pearls,” groaned Jim. 
" Think of them I Ten thousand pounds ; 
that’s wliat Amos Seward would pay for 
them. We could buy an island of a farm at 
home. And wo shall never find anything 
like them again.” 

” Red pearls.” It was Rcdburn’s voice. 
He had come up behind and been listfcning. 
“ Where did you say' they were ? In that 
there launch ? ” 

For a moment no one spoke. Jim saw 
the covetous gleam in the man’s little pig- 
likc eyes, and distrusted him more than ever. 

Don broke the silence. 

“ Yes,” he said; " there were some 
pink pearls hidden in an old cartridge case 
which my brother believes ho left in the 
launch,” 

" And it ain’t there now. . What'll ye 
give me if I find them for ye ? ” 

" You’re getting more than you deserve 
already," retorted Mark sharply. 

“ You mean I’m going free,” said 
Redburn. ” You’ve promised me that al¬ 
ready. See here, you say the pearls are’ 
.worth ten thousand. You give me, a 
thousand if I find them ? ” 

“Yes,” said Don curtly; “you shall 
have a thousand if you find them.” 

Redburn gave a hoarse chuckle, turned, 
and went below. 

” What’s he after ? ” asked .Mark.. 

.".You’d better keep an c>'e on .him, 
Don,” said Jim quickly. " I wish you 
hadn’t made that bargain With him," lie 
added. 

” Why not ?. It’s worth a thousand to 
get the pearls back. Not that lie can do it, 
lor I believe lie’s only bluffing.” 

"I’m not so sure,” said Mark slowly ; 
and then there was silence until suddenly 
Rcdburn’s broad red face and squat body 
came up again through the forward hatch. 

“This wliat you .was looking for?” 
he said, and grinned broadly as lie handed 
Don a twelve-bore cartridge.' 

“ That’s the one I ” cried Jim sharply.- 

Taking a knife, Don worked out the wad, 
and the red pearls trickled out into the 
palm of his hand. The sunlight fell on the 
crimson globes, making, them gleam like 
balls of iridescent fire. 1 : 

” Where did you find them ? ” said Don, 

Redburn chuckled. 

"If you knew Malays’as I do you 
wouldn’t need to ask. ■ They pick up 
things just like monkeys. I got it; off. the 
third fellow I asked.” He looked hard at 
Don. " You stick to your bargain ?. ” 

" Of course I do,” said Don shortly. 
“ You'll get your money as soon as these 
are sold.” 

” After they’re sold I ” Redburn scowled. 
“ That’s no good to me. I’ll need the 
money before that; and, anyway, .1 ain’t 
coming to Thursday Island to claim it.” 

Before Don could’ reply Chi Ling came up. 

“ Cap’n, wliat we do now ? ” he asked. 

“Have breakfast,” said Don with .a 
smile. 

“’Blekfast leadyij cap’n, j but I not tails 
-of blekfast, I talk polio!.” ’ : ‘. ] 

‘‘ ■Petrol. What do you mean ?” - 
"" W’e.usc cvely dlop;” said Chi. "How 
we-get out of this place without engine ?'” 
He' waved his yellow hand at the surround¬ 
ing swamp. “ We no can sail out of heal.” 

' TO BE CONTINUED ■ 


JACKO GETS HIS DUE . 



Jacko found Grandma a real heavyweight 
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| The Stamp Collector's Comer j 

FREE - 25 POLAND 

Including old and recent issues showing eagle, views, 
horseman, sower, sailing ship and etc., many scarce 
varieties of perforation to be found. I will present 
this collection (catalogue value 2 / 4 ) absolutely free to 
all stamp collectors sending 2 d. postage. Only one 
• gift to each applicant. 

C D l/CCC Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
• ■« rUXr, Park, London, Ji.W.19. 


FOR 50 YEARS 


Wo have been sending out 
sheets of stamps on ap¬ 
proval. Every stamp wo 
sell is fully guaranteed, is specially selected and priced 
at the lowest' possible figure. Ask for some to bo sent 
you for inspection. For 30 days {abroad 90 days), we 
will present absolutely free to all applicants enclos¬ 
ing ljd. for postage, a set of 25 Stamps of POLAND if 
the application is addressed t.o Department f>0, 
ERRINOTON & MARTIN, SOUTH HACKNEY, 
LONDON, E.O. Established 1880. 


©RIEMTAL PAOCET 

Contains 30 splendid stamps of the Orient only, 
pictorials, etc. Sets of PALESTINE. HO YET. and 
TURKEY, including high values. 6 ALOEIUA, new and 
cbsolcto IRAQ, SYRIA (fine), MECCA (qiiaint-looking 
stamp), 4 PERSIA. LEVANT (obsolete), 8 TUNIS (pic¬ 
torials and new issues), etc., 4id. l’ostago 2d. extra. 
Purchasers of this packet, asking for Approvals, 
will receive TREE 10 BEAUTIFUL MOROCCO (Air 
l’osfc. Mosques. Minarottea, etc.), usually sold at 1 
Senders of addresses of stamp-collecting tricmla receive 
an additional set free.—II. G. WATKINS (G.N. Dept.;. 

Granville Hoad. BARNET. 
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= THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S | 
| ,- CORNER - | 

= Readers interested in the above will be pleased = 
~ to know that this feature will appear twice == 
= monthly in the “ Children’s Newspaper,’* ~ 
~ The next Stamp Collector’s Corner will be ~ 
=: published in the issue dated Sept, 13 th. = 
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How the Unthinkable 
Becomes ti-ie Inevitable 

Jn the affairs of nations, as in those of indi¬ 
viduals, the Impossible has often happened. 
It happened only sixteen years ago 

For a long time Britain and Germany had 
been rivals in trade, and as Germany built 
more .and more ships of war to defend its 
commerce they became rivals on the sea as 
well. France and Russia succeeded in inducing 
British statesmen to believe that war must come. 

The mass of the British nation, however, 
continued to call war between the Great Powers 
of Europe unthinkable. They could not bring 
themselves to face the possibility that British 
and Germans should come to blows. But be¬ 
cause a few people in both countries let the 
idea of war become familiar to them war 
became inevitable. 

These tew words are from a striking article in the new 
number of My Magazine which is now on sale everywhere. 
There are many other articles dealing witli a wide variety of 
subjects, besides stories/poems, and puzzles. 

Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 

Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

September issue now on sale - - - - Js 


“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Boot*? of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, or money for Country 
Holidays for poor children, are urgently needed to 
help the “poor** passing through our hands. Any¬ 
thing will bo gratefully received by 

LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary, 
lloxton Market Christian Mission, N.l. 
UM&juiitfu President — Walter Scoles, IisgEBaaBwe* 

.^.. N 

Delicious 

IP*ss| 

I/-NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 5/6, 

3 lbs, 10/0. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc. 
Navy, 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/11} to 27/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 6 o YEARS’ REPUTATION. 
EGERTON WELLINGTON 

BURNETT'S SOMERSET, 

N.C. DEFT. ENGLAND. 

EAST END MISSION 

15,009 Children from hemes of poverty in Fast EruJ 
bluing will, this siunmcr, bo given a day’s holiday al 
■ tho seaside or in the country. 2 /- pays for one child 
giving him, or her, twolvo hours’ happiness. Ilctwcen 
500 and 600 of tho most dclicato and sickly boys an< 
girls will bo sent to a holiday home for a fortnight at 
a cost of 30/- each. Tired-out mothers and old people 
will also be given a holiday. Stepney is London's most 
over-crowded and poorest borough. Please send generous 
help. Contributions, greatly needed, thankfully acknow 
, lodged by tho Rev. F. W. CiiUDT.Kitiir, East End 
Mission. Commercial Road, Stepney, London. K l. 


Only 

one hot bath in 
Sparta! 



TT was a rough life for a lad. Although Sparta opened 
A the first bathing establishment, there was only one 
kind of hot bath allowed — a vapour one. So boys bathed 
by taking the cold plunge into the Eurotas — but 
without Lifebuoy Soap to make a jolly lather for them. 
The fame of the Spartans was built upon the good 
habits of health and self-respect formed when they 
were young. Personal cleanliness is one of the biggest 
and best of habits. How easy it’s made for you to-day! 

A cake of Lifebuoy waits in„the soap-dish ready to rid 
hands and face of dirt — and, more important still, 
of germs. Use it before meals and in your bath. Follow 
the example of Spartan cleanliness. Cultivate 
Spartan manliness. 

the LIFEBUOY HABIT 

L 5 0 ! • 1 9 7 A LEVER PRODUCT 



Ounce for ounce—the most 
economical food you can buy 

SHREDDED 
WHEAT 




MADE and GUARANTEED by 


The APEX INFLATOR CO,, LTD., Aldridge Road, Perry Barr, Birmingham. 


BAILEY’S “SUPER” PUMP 

Celluloid covered, 15 x l in. With 
Steel Lining 2/3 each. With 
Aluminium Lining 2/6 each.' 
The MetalLinings are solid drawn 
from a Metal Blank, cartridge 
fashion. Cannot warp. 




CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3(1. 

fend 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 110, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. J)y return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid (told Nib 
(Fine, Medium or llroaci), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/ . 
cr with 5 coupons only 2/0. De Luxe Model, 2/-extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
lor its a year. See below. 


CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER 

August 30, 1930 'I Every Thursday, 2d 


Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mce’s Monthly, My 
Maga7.itie, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year. (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Shuftlod Names 

The groups of letters below contain 
the names of a bird, a reptile, 
and an invertebrate creature, each 
of nine letters. 

Three letters from each are in¬ 
cluded in each of tire groups, and 
these letters have been taken as 
they stand and then rearranged. 

For example, supposing one 
of the words to be Cormorant, 
the letters COR, MOR, and ANT 
would appear together but not in 
that sequence. 

LIE 0 RC PIT 
YAR SAC SOW 
DEE NEC DOC 

Answer next week 

Icl On Parle Frangals 



La cabins .Lo cactus La case 

II ne reste qu’uhe cabine de libre. 
Le cactus est une plante dpineuse. 
Void une cage : 6 fi est le canari ? 

Is Your Name Walshaw ? 
THIS is probably a varied form 
of the name which appears 
as Welsh, Walsh, Walsshe, Walsli- 
inan, and so on. The name is 
derived from Wales, and possibly 
tlie ancestor of the Walshaws of 
today osme originally from Wales, 
or from a foreign land, for Wales 
and Walsh simply mean foreign. 

The Bungalow Puzzle 

A row of five bungalows had 
been built on a piece of 
land before various essential 
services had been provided for the 
district. In course of time tire 
necessary mains were brought 
dose to the buildings at the 
points marked in the diagram. 










© 
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Number 1 warned the telephone 
(T); 2 wanted main drainage (D); 

3 wanted electric light (E); 

4 wished to have gas (G); and 

5 required a water supply (W). 
Owing to local regulations it 

was not permissible for these 
connections to cross at any point. 
How was this managed in the 
simplest way f Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 

[N the morning the planets 
Jupiter and 
Mars are in 
t li e South- 
East. In the 
evening Venus 
is in the West 
and Saturn is 
in the South. 

Our picture 
shows the Moon as it may be seen 
looking South at to p.m. on 
Wednesday, September 3 . 

Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

I-I ovv many people are born in 
your town and how many 
die ? Here are the figures for 12 
towns. The four weeks, up to July 
26 , 1930 , are compared witli the 
corresponding weeks of last year. 


TOWN 

London 
Glasgow 
Manchester 
Dublin .. 
Leeds .. 
Edinburgh 
Swansea 
Derby .. 
Ipswich 
Bath .. 
Chester .. 
Eastbourne 


BIRTHS DEATHS 


1930 

..5974 
..1680 
..1047 
.. 917 
.. 621 
.. 537 
.. 242 

.. 206 
.. 130 
.. 67 
.. 61 
.. 47 


192911930 


58663032 
1346 945 
1059 574 
880 397 
632 382 
572 403 
221 108 


3207 
965 
661 
320 
430 
414 
103 

200| 106) 85 


133 

72 

73 
53 


53 
49 
. 22 
49 


1929 


72 

52 

28 

27 


Day and Night Chart 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets shorter each day. 

Word Multiplication 

T-Tere is a strange-looking 
multiplication sum. Letters 
have been used to replace the 
figures 1 to 9., Can you find the 
values of the letters ? It will help 
you to know that if the nine letters 
are arranged in their numerical 
order they will spell the name of a 
yellow mineral. 

TBS NOEM 
R I 


, BNMOTI'NR 
B R I B OS N N 

BI BTS RRTR 


' Ansttrcr next week 


A Word Game 

JJere is an interesting pastime 
for a wet evening. The idea 
is to find words beginning and 
ending with the same letters. 
There will be no dilficulty in 
finding many examples like ToasT, 
with-the first and last letters the 
same, but it will not Vie so easy to 
find words like CIlurCH or 
UNDergroUND. Remember, how¬ 
ever, that the letters must appear 
in the same order at the beginning 
and end of the word. 

Setting the Thames on Fire 
Tins phrase has nothing to do 
with the River Thames, 
hut has come down to us from very 
early times when housewives com¬ 
monly used a kind of sieve, called 
a temse, for various work in the 
kitchen. To say “ You will 
never set tiie temse on fire ” was 
a reproach to anyone who was slow 
at the work of shaking the sieve. 

A temse is still used in some 
northern parts of the country. 

What Word is This ? 

Three-fourths of a cross, 
And a circle complete : 
Two semi-circles 
On a perpendicular meet: 

Next a triangle 
Stands on two feet: 

Two semi-circles ! 

And a circle complete. 

Answer next week 

The Tawny Owl 

The merry “ tu-whit, to-who” 
t; which is heard .at dusk or 
soon after in some districts where 
there are old church towers or 
woods, .is' the call of the 
tawny owl. The bird comes out 
at night to hunt for shrews, mice, 
and rats. Although-it is seldom 
more than fifteen inches long it 
does not hesitate on occasion to 
attack rabbits or young hares. 
The tawny, more than any other 
British owl, is completely dazed 
if driven abroad in daylight, as 
sometimes happens, when it is 
mobbed by a crowd of little birds. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS . 

Diagonal Acrostic 

, T a v i; s f’o c k 
„ a Rma d i 1 1 o 

.What Am IP 1, j a c. k b i r d. 

Crimson d a f Fo d i I s 

• * • .1 c a 111 p A n u I a 

An Enigma c li a me Leo n 

No-on. P t a r mi G a n 

• '. Gi b r;a 1 t. A r 

a I 1 i 'g a t o R 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



DF MERRYMAN 

The Test 

CM 1 TH : Thomson is a remark- 
0 able chap. He understands 
eight languages. 

Jones: Is that so? But can he 
understand the talkies ? 

Why Did He Smile ? 

The farmer was showing his town 
cousin round his land. 

“ I notice, you have no scarecrows 
about,” said’ the man from town. 

“ No,” replied the farmer. “ I’m 
about the place such a lot niyself, 
you see.” 

And the townsman smiled. 

After the Match 



When darkness falls the timid 
Stumps 

Cry to the Bail " Look out 1 
We’re alfof us in danger now— 
The Cricket Bat’s about I ” 

Sleep and Rest 

Johnson: Yes; two hours of sleep 
'-’ a day I consider necessary. 

. Jackson : But however do you 
manage on two hours a day ? 
Johnson: I take the rest at night. 

Safo Landing 
gun was making inquiries about 
. flying lessons. • / •. 

“ And do you come down the 
same way as you go up ? ” she 
inquired of the instructor after a 
little while. 

“ Well, no; not exactly,” was 
the reply. “ I always try to come 
down'feet first.” 

A Humorist 

Two sisters . were discussing 
the attempts of a local 
humorist. 

“ Well, anyway,” said one, “ I 
was absolutely historical with 
laughter.” 

“ Not historical, silly,” reproved 
the other. “ You mean hysterical.” 

“ No, I don’t,” was the reply. “ l 
mean I laughed for ages and ages.” 

Sufferers -* 
Visitor: So the people at 
Number 13 are . musical ? 
What do they play on? 

Number 15 : The nerves of-their 
neighbours, mostly. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 
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The Duchess Loses Her Curls 


T iie Duchess was seated in 
her apartment, busy with 
her accounts. 

She had no knowledge of 
arithmetic, and her writing 
would have disgraced a child’s, 
but, all the same, she loved 
her accounts, or indeed any¬ 
thing that had to do with 
money, and always made them 
come right to a halfpenny 
according to some weird reck¬ 
oning of her own. 

But that day she pushed 
the columns aside. Another 
problem was perplexing her. 
How could she vex the Duke 
of Marlborough, her husband, 
who had offended her by do¬ 
ing something against her 
imperious will ? Ho was so 
calm, so unruffled, he would 
provoke a far less ficry-tem- 
pered woman than she was. 


The Duchess heaved a sigh 
of rage and looked into her 
oval mirror for inspiration. 
It showed her a lovely form 
dressed in the swelling hoop 
of Queen Anne’s day, a beauti¬ 
ful face with very expressive 
eyes and masses of fair, 
curling hair. 

Such ringlets 1 The Duchess 
had them washed in honey 
water and dried in the sun, 
and kept their gold through 
life. Her husband “ fondly 
prized ” her hair. 

Ah ! she had thought of a 
way to vex him. 

She called for the shears, 
and in three snips the Duch¬ 
ess’s hair was bobbed raggedly 
to her ears, and a mass of shin¬ 
ing ringlets lay on the tabic. 

She sprang to her foot, and 
carried her shorn locks to tiie 


room through which the Duke 
would pass on His way to her 
apartment. Then back she 
went to await his coming, 
drawing the accounts to her 
and trying to appear uncon¬ 
scious. She had not long to 
wait, for in came her John, 
serene as ever. 

He asked the Duchess how 
slic did, and said that Mrs 
Morley had desired to be re¬ 
membered to Mrs Freeman. 
These were the pet names 
which Queen Atme and the 
Duchess used with each other, 
for they were great friends. 
Indeed the Duchess ruled the 
Queen even more than she 
thought she ruled the great 
commander, her husband. 

The polite conversation 
went on, but there was not a 
word of her shorn locks. 


Directly the Duke had gone 
the Duchess ran to the ante¬ 
chamber and found that her 
ringlets had vanished. Where 
could they be ? 

Next morning her husband 
still kept silence on the sad 
change in her appearance. 

“ He was calm enough to 
provoke a saint, neither angry 
nor sorrowful, seemingly un¬ 
conscious of his crime, and of 
his punishment.” . 

Years after, when the 
charming, handsome Duke 
had died, the Duchess dis¬ 
covered what had become of 
her lost ringlets. She was 
searching through the cabinet 
where her husband kept his 
most precious things, and 
there she found her fair 
curls, wrapped carefully away, 
treasured through tiie years. 



How do 
you wake? 

Fresh, alert, with a real appetite 
for breakfast and your daily work? 
If not add a cup of the ‘ Allenburys ’ 
Diet at II a.m. and 10 p.m. to your 
daily fare. Made from the finest 
selected whole wheat, rich creamy 
milk, and an ample proportion of 
Vitamin D added, it is the ideal tonic 
beverage. Easily made and easily 
digested it gradually builds that 
great possession—a reserve of energy. 



Easy to Ma\e. Pleasant to Take. 
In Tins at 2/1, 4/- & 7/6 

OF ALL CHEMISTS. 

Send 3d. in stamps for £ lb. trial 
sample tin of the ‘ Allenbur\js ’ Diet. 

ALLEN &HANBURYS Ltd. 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 . 


Win one 
of these 
GRAND 
PRIZES 

Wouldn’t you like a splendid model 
’plane, a steam locomotive or racing 
speed-boat? Of course you would. 

So see that you enter the, stunning 
new competition— 

FAMOUS AIR 
PILOTS 

which begins, in this week’s issue 
of MOD li R N BO Y. There are . 
SIXTY-TWO TRIZES, every one of 
which must be won. Here they are: 

6 BOWMAN MODEL 
STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 

6 Super Speed-Boats 

>4 


50 Wameford “Demon” 
Tractor ’Planes 



Buy a Copy To-day 2d. 


The Children’s Newspaper is i 


is printed .and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleet way House, Farrlngdon Street, London, IS.C.4. Advertisement Offices.: J he Ficctway House. 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Wintered as Second Class Matter, January. 15,1020, at the 1 ost Office at Bostop, Mass, bubscriptum Rates *. 
Inland and Abroad lls a year: 5s 6d for six months. 5 It can also bo obtained (with My Magazine) from the Solo Agents for Austra’ia and New Zealand : Messrs. Gordon & Gotch. Ltd.; and for South Africa: Centra 
News Agency Ltd. ... • 
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